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HUMAN RIGHTS vs. “DIVINE RIGHTS.” 


“ There was no spectre to disturb the Royal Imagination, but an existing substance. A 
gigantic form walked the earth at this moment, who smote crowns with a hundred hands, 
and opened for the seduction of their subjects a hundred arms—Democracy.” 

Grattan’s Letler to the Citizens of Dublin. 


In looking at the past, amidst the dissonances of life, and the jarring 
conflicts without aim and without effect, which have been and are gone, we 
can trace a principle which, Jike a bright line in an endless confusion of 
colors, seems to indicate a purpose among the successive generations of 
mankind. Action was not always a conflict for honor, lust, power, and 
things that have passed away. The Persian crushed the life out of myriads 
in order to eat the figs of Attica without purchase, and failed; the Roman 
trod over a subjected world to die by the hand of his nearest friend; the 
Corsican set up thrones and made kings to be tortured to death by a jailer ; 
yet mankind, amidst their death-charges and retreats, have had a purpose 
which rests. Exertion has not always been a laughing stock,—is not always 
to meet with scorn and utter derision from those who look to its cause and 
effect. Mankind does advance ; some of the vanguard of the grand advanc- 
ing army think that they see the beginning of the end. “ 

The conflict which was commenced three thousand years ago, and is still 
going on, evidences permanence and abiding intent among the momentary 
purposes about which mankind clash. A contest in which mankind have 
met with various success—now driven from the field, now advancing, it may 
be, with the stealthy tread of muffled feet, and now with feet shod with iron, 
with the clash of steel, the neighing of steecs, and the cry of victory, have 
rushed over all obstacles, Again, with serried ranks, with the calmness and 
stillness of power, have slowly moved on over the bodies of their fellows, 
towards the accomplishment of their purpose,—‘* equality in the eye of the 
law to all who live under the law ;” which, when once attained, mankind 
will have arrived as near perfection as it is possible, while earth and its laws 
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remain as they are. Yet they are successful in the main, as every succes- 
sive epoch shows them further advanced towards their great end. 

This conflict is the warfare of mankind advancing towards perfection, 
against men striving to degrade them. It is the general mass striving to 
be enlightened, against the few, somewhat enlightened, striving to keep 
them in ignorance, to use them, It is the inhabitants of the world claim- 
ing their high estate, against the few who would cheat them out of their 
birth- right. It is the cry of the nations of the earth, affirming we are men, 
created in the image of our Maker, against princes, potentates, and 
powers, saying, ye are brutes without minds, dig ye for us while we'll think 
for you. Ask us not to avow our principles to you who understand them 
not,—work and submit, we think and direct. It is the outward movement 
of the human race in accordance with their destiny, against the resisting 
spirit of self, which would put down all else, in order to remain superior. 
This warfare is greater than life’s warfare—it is time’s warfare. 

Reason has been, and is now, carrying on an offensive warfare against 
the prejudices of men, which contract their judgments to look only at ob- 
jects in their influence upon self, and striving to substitute for those prejus 
dices, principles whose influence would be as boundless as eternity. It is 
striking directly at self and the prejudices of self; the prejudices of birth 
and family ; the prejudice of wealth pluming itself upon its high feeding 
and fantastic posturing; the prejudice of state and section, founded upon 
ignorance : like the fool of gi, (boasting that he was born in Athens, not 
that he had benefited it |» ith the sanctimony and malice of the 
Pharisee, asking, sneeringly,( ‘‘ can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
National prejudice, indirectly praising oneself. Speaking of L’Hopital, 
D’Aguesseau, Malesherbes, Bossuet and Fenelon, as dancing Frenchmen, 
saying, in Cockney style, that Irishman and ditcher are synonymous—that a 
man is a horse if born ina stable; the prejudices of religious sects, the old 
pharisaical leaven, causing its pos sessor rev erently to thank God that he is not 
as other men are ; looking through a glass which contorts into a demon, with 
fire, smoke, claws and cloven hoof, every man that does not as it directs,— 
sometimes consigning him to fire in this werld, and always consigning him 
to fire in the next. 

This warfare is going on in all parts of the world; in many countries, it 
is true, there are only scouts thrown out from the grand advancing army ; 
in others they are advancing with the mighty rush of ocean power. 

We can trace the democratic principle, developed in the first government 
of the Jews, when the command to the children of Israel was, “take you 
wise men, and of understanding, and known among your tribes, and I will 
make them rulers over you.” ‘The choice of these rulers was left to the 
people, and so it remained, until in their folly they asked for a king. They 
would not believe the prophet when he said, ‘‘ he will take your sons, and 
he will take your daughters, and he will take your fields and your vineyards, 
and he will take the tenth of your seed, and your man-servants and your 
maid-servants, and the goodliest of your young men, and ye shall cry out 
in that day because of your king.” ‘They would have a splendid govern- 
ment, splendid in pomp and power, in sin and misery, in guilt and crime. 
How truly did the prophet describe the rule of kings! For a long time there- 
after, and at the present day, nearly the whole earth is crying out because 
of their kings. Verily might the prophet say, ‘ ye go after vain things 
which cannot profit or deliver,” that “‘ their wickedness was great in asking 
for a king.” 
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The government of the Cretans, which was the first democracy that we 
read of in profane history, existed over nine hundred years, longer than any 
dynasty. The laws established by Minos, all of which favored equality, en- 
couraged simplicity, and did away with sumptuousness, appealed to reason 
and not to prejudice. Well might the imaginative poetry of that age, 
which afterwards, when seen through the gorgeous light of tradition, and 
while its force and beauty was still felt, become religion, represent the just 
lawgiver as the judge of the souls of the departed. 

We can trace many marked instances of the conflict of self-government with 
self-abandonment on classic soil, where cultivation was in its highest state 
almost before civilization had commenced. In the time when they made 
orators instead of rhetoricians, sculptors instead of connoisseurs, creators 
instead of critics, we see the first evidences of the successful onslaught of 
reason against prejudice, assumption and oppression. The conflicts before 
were the usual momentary conflicts of force against force, striving, like 
their fabled gods, for some golden apple, or cutting each other’s throats 
for the single object of ascertaining which could do the most of that work. 
Here we see the party lines drawn; we see distinctly the two great parties 
which now stand opposed to each other in all parts of the worid. the appel- 
lants to reason, and the appellants to prejudice, as ever those who seek the 
benefit of mankind, appealing to their diviner part—their reason ; those who 
seek to benefit self in their injury, appealing, as ever, to their prejudices 
and passions. One purty seeking to open the eyes of their fellows ; the 
leaders of the other party seeking to get on their blind side that, they may 
lead them astray. 

In Athens, where they pretended to choose the wise and understanding 
among them, and not the well-born and the rich, we see reason and preju- 
dice appealing to the fierce democracy, and alternately bearing sway. Rea- 
son spoke as it must always speak to man, in the language of “rebuke ; pre- 
judice persuaded to pleasure and ease. An assembly of the people had 
convened ; the question which called them together was the distribution of 
the surplus revenue derived from the public lands and mines. There had 
happened in that government what only happens in a democracy, a surplus 
of revenue. Divinely anointed kings had inquired, since the world began, 
how to raise revenue. ‘The question before that assembly was, as it has 
been in later republics, How to dispose of surplus revenue? The advo- 
cate of reason and patriotism addressed the assembly: ‘‘ In peace prepare 
for war; discipline and educate your young men; fortify your frontiers ; 
strengthen your foreign alliances.” The advocate of prejudice and self 
appeared : ‘ There is no war, there is no probability of war—all is peace ; 
let us eat, ‘drink and be merry ; let the public revenues be distributed among 
the ten tribes which constitute our state, that every citizen may be benefited 
thereby; let there be games and public shows” A proposition which 
promised gratification to their passions, when the desire of ease was predo- 
minant, carried the sweet voices of the people. They thought of the sports 
of the arena and other amusements at the expense of the state. The peo- 
ple were bribed, and honors were heaped upon the mover of the act of dis- 
tribution. And as Demades the philsosopher slowly wended his way home, 
he was asked, “ what think you of the action of the assembly to-day ” 
“The Athenians are caught with bird-lime,” said Demades. 

A few years after there was another assembly of the people. It was a 
time of distress and tribulation. One of the scourges of mankind had 
arisen, commonly called a great hero. The existence of the city was 
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threatened: Philip of Macedon had brought up his battering-rams; his 
asses laden with gold, to batter down the walls of the city; his army was 
on the march; there was danger that the festivities of the city might be in- 
terrupted, and that the revenues which were divided among the citizens to 
amuse and beguile the sovereigns, might be taken away. ‘The appellant to 
prejudice counselled to submission : “* Save your city and your enjoyments ; 
your frontiers are unfortified ; you have no munitions of war; no foreign alli- 
ances; no money; submit to the stronger and your city will not be battered, 
nor your amusements interrupted.” And the people listened attentiveiy to 
the siren tongue that soothed to peace. ‘The appellant to reason arose, a 
man who refused gold, one Demosthenes, the blacksmith’s son: ‘* Will ye 
forever walk the streets asking what news? wait ye until necessity compels 
you to ask? Can there be a greater necessity to the free-born than shame 
and infamy. Let commissioners be appointed to draft new laws; let the 
public funds, heretofore distributed among you, be employed in levying an 
armed force?” In vain. ‘The orator was respected, but the revenues re- 
mained undisturbed ; small forces were sent out to be cut off, and freedom 
departed from the city. 

In the combat of the antagonistic principles which control mind, self- 
gratification and self- exaltation warring against each other, the external 
with the ‘internal; outward pomp with inward virtue ; the desire of show 
with the integrity that is above show ; reason with prejudice ; as is too often 
the case, the vile triumphed, and the men of Athens preferred ease and 
luxurious enjoyment to the iron strength of the ever-prepared. 

The bird-lime by which Demades said the Athenians were caught, was 
attempted to be used to catch the people of a re public in the nineteenth 
century. In the Senate of the Americans a proposition was made to divide 
the public revenue among the states, which had a temporary effect even, but 
although many votes were bought, the people were not bribed, and the bird- 
lime was avoided. Reason had gained ground in these latter days 

The people of Rome contended against the tariff laid upon corn and 
salt, and by their repeated ‘* agitations,’’ caused the repeal of the law lay- 
ing that tax. Let us look for a moment at one of their mass meetings. On 
the Campus Martius all the masses of Rome are assembled ; the excite- 
ment among the millions is intense. That sea of human heads is swayed 
to and fro; low murmurings and bitter invectives come up upon the ear 
like the voice of many waters. What meaneth these things?) The appel- 
lant to reason mounts the rostrum: ‘“ Men of Rome, there are five hun- 
dred nobility among you, who dash through your streets with the utmost 
splendor, —who own the principal parts of your city; who have slaves by 
the thousand, and country-seats equal to a conquered province. ‘These 
men are asking you for protection. They have laid a tariff upon the im- 
portation of corn and salt, the products of their plantations and their mines, 
that they may swell their already inflated wealth from your labors, and com- 
pel you all to serve them. You, sir, the father of ten children, pay as much 
towards the support of government as the pampered debauchee who, when 
he walks the streets, sends his slaves to clear the way before him. You, 
sir, who build the roads of the Republic, pay as much toward the support 
of the government as your tyrants, who are treading upon your necks. 
You, sir, who cultivate the earth that your oppressors may live—sou, sir, 
the mech: inic, who build their splendid villas—you, all of you, pay as much 
towards the support of the government as those for whom your lives are 
spent in labor, who spend their lives rioting in luxuries and superfluities, 
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wrung by their laws from your necessities. Shall these things be?” The 
appellant to reason may well ask, in the nineteenth century, shall these 
things be. Are the millionaires and manufacturers among us in 
favor of protection—men who have the wealth and who take the offices, have 
they not compelled every one of us to pay tribute to them, to add to the 
millions in their coffers? Have they not laid a tax upon every article of 
wearing apparel that we use? Have they not laid a tax upon everything 
that they produce and we consume? And don’t they want protection, and 
don’t they talk loudly about justice and equality? 

It is, indeed, sorrowful, when we look back and see that the people are 
contending for the same things that they were three thousand years ago ; 
that in the mighty warfare in which we have engaged, we have made so lit- 
tle progress. But there is a glorious dawn breaking upon us,—France, 
England, Prussia, Russia, Austria, and even China, are moving ‘odwaed in 
support of free trade. Let all who are not bowed down with sectional pre- 
judice rejoice, that commerce throughout the world shall be unshackled— 
shall be as free as the billows that bear it, and the breezes that waft it on. 

In the sixteenth century there was a bank, the Bank of St. George, of 
Genoa—a bank which collected the taxes; which became almost inde- 
dependent of the government; which interfered with elections. Every 
senator of the Republic, upon his admission to the Senate, swore that he 
would maintain the privileges of the bank. Have we not known, in later 
days, a bank which collected the taxes, which interfered in elections, which 
drew in its dues just before a presidential election, and thereby caused 
panic, distress and tribulation throughout the land, and attributed these 
things to those who administered the government, which was in a contention 
with the government 1—aye, declared open war therewith; which thrust its 
colossal hand into the Senate of the Americans, filled with gold; dropping 
into the lap of one senator ten thousand dollars ; into the lap of another se- 
nator thirty thousand dollars; into the lap of another senator sixty thousand 
dollars? If these things are so, judge ye if the Bank of St. George and 
the Bank of Nicholas, the first and the last National Bank of a Republic— 
have not borne a striking resemblance—have not been the creatures of a 
few selves arrayed against the liberties of men. 

Christianity has aided materially in the advancement of democracy. The 
heroes of the old mythology had been deified; to some, places had been as- 
signed among the stars; to all, habitations in the Elysian fields, which sur- 
passed those of other worthies, where the most delicious nectar flowed, and 
ambrosia, fit food for gods, was set before them. But all this was changed. 
A manger received him whom the earth worships. }) Men of the lowest avo- 
cations, fishermen, were heaven’s messengers, truly called, of great joy to 
the people of the earth. From the time that the man of serrows, who had 
not where to Jay his head, proclaimed, that there was no respect of persons 
with God—* Blessed are the poor in spirit and not the proud of heart,”— 
men began to think that their systems were erroneous, that an artificial 
order had grown up contrary to the order of nature and things. And these 
things were cautiously inquired into and distantly intimated from the pul- 
pit; sometimes, however, painted in the strongest language, and described 
with all the powers of concentrated scorn. 

It was only in the time of haliucination, when the passions were yee 
minant over the reason, and men were bewildered with splendor, and i 
toxicated with blood, and the vanity of self prevailed, that the principle of 
drunken Cassio was received: «The lieutenant is to be saved before the 
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ancient.” Men began to think for themselves; they were no longer serfs, 
but equal in the eyes of the All-wise with kings. If so, what right had 
kings to Jord it over them? Let them produce their letters patent of nobil- 
ity, under the sign-manual of the Almighty, was demanded. 

But darkness again brooded over the earth. As we come down in the 
history of the world, we find the priests of superstition arrayed against the 
prophets of truth. The imagination of the poet becomes the religion of 
the enthusiast. Usurpation founds itself upon divinity, and the divine right 
of kings is promulgated, and the robber, described by Samuel, claims the 
right to rob by divine authority. Again the appellants to prejudice con- 
quer. The exertion of reason is an cffort, prejudice is a downward im- 
pulse ; submission is easy, and resistance difficult; the fruits of our labor 
are taken from us, but the eye is pleased and the ear charmed. We suffer ; 
but the splendor of our court surpasses all others. 

When Christianity threw off the shroud with which she had been bound 
during the dark ages, democracy became a concomitant and joyful co- 
worker with living Christianity. Erasmus wrote against king-craft and 
priest-craft at the same time. In 152) he absolutely advocated an election 
of rulers. With the fearlessness of genius and the power of truth, he de- 
scribed kings in a language to which they were but little accustomed. He 
brought up reason to war against the prejudices of ages, upon which alone 
the thrones of kings are built. Upon the maxim, frons occipitio prior, 
meaning that every man should do his own business. ‘‘ Let any one turn 
over the pages of ancient or modern history, scarcely in several generations 
will you find one or two princes whose folly has not inflicted the greatest 
misery on mankind. I know not whether much of this is not to be impu- 
ted to ourselves. We trust the rudder of a vessel where a few sailors and 
some goods alone are in jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots, but the state 
wherein the safety of so many thousands is concerned, we put into any 
hands. A charioteer must learn, reflect upon, and practice his art; a 
prince need only be ‘born.”’ (And he might have added, a president need 
only be a successful general. One could almost think that Erasmus had 
lived in the present day, and had been writing an article during the last 
presidential campaign.) ‘* Yet government, as it is the most honorable, so 
it is the most difficult of all sciences; and shall we choose the master of a 
ship, and not choose him who is to have the care of many cities and so 
many souls? But the usage is too long established for us to subvert. 
It is the aim of a guardian of a prince that he may never become a man. 
The nobility, who fatten upon public calamity, endeavor to plunge him into 
pleasures, that they may be profited thereby. (Are not the sovereign 
people treated the same way?) ‘Towns are burned, Jands are wasted, tem- 
ples are plundered, innocent citizens are slaughtered, while the prince is 
playing at dice, or amusing himself with puppets, or hunting, or drinking. 
Oh, race of the Bruti, long since extinct! Oh, blind and blunted thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter! We know, indeed, that these corruptors of princes shall 
render an account to Heaven, but not to us.”” Ay, but they shall render an 
account tous. Many of them have rendered a long account of oppression, 
extortion, and bloodshed to us, which we have settled in full, having cred- 
ited them “by Death,” which balances all accounts. The usage that a 
prince need only be born has been subverted, and a usage established that 


~ princes need not—shall not be born at all. We, the people, put forth our 


ukases and our edicts, and will have strict obedience thereto, 
Commerce and liberty have ever been twins. Without the one the other 
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is not. Free trade and free religion constitute the very essence of freedom. 
Wherever commerce has prospered, liberty has’grown with her. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as many in this country seem to think, that agriculture 
is a better handmaid to liberty than commerce. Athens furnished the 
Despot of the East with luxuries, which he sought to have without pur- 
chase. Commerce caused Carthage to become;a Republic—caused the 
abode of the African to become the home of wealth, and the mother of 
colonies. Geneva, Venice, and the free cities of Italy, furnished the world 
with whatever their advance in civilization demanded. Switzerland, by her 
commerce and machinery, made her rough mountains the seat of wealth, 
and caused the ignorance and passion of other countries to minister to her 
advancement. The Hanseatic League and the Free Cities of Germany 
outstood the numberless dynasties which attempted to override them. ‘The 
elected kings of the Romans and the vicegerents of St. Peter yielded them 
precedence. ‘The keys of Heaven, in the hands of the successors of St. 
Peter, were retained in their service, and the sceptres of earth were num- 
bered in the train of her followers. 

From the promulgation of Magna Charta commerce marked England 
as her own, and became a joyful co-worker in the cause of liberty. Ship- 
money, the monopolies of wine, wool, &c., cost one king of E ngland his 
throne, and another his life. In a rough, summary way, her citizens, freed 
themselves from the bloated selfishness of the few. The oligarchist, while 
he stood complacently before his shrine, worshipping his sole divinity, it 
self—and, like the Pharisee of old, thanking his God that he was not as 
other men are, felt a strong hand upon his shoulder, and there was talk of 
prisons and confiscations. A wild and fearful looking for Judgment to 
come took the place of proud complacency. Self discovered that there 
were other selves in the world, and then talked feebly something about 
vested rights to monopolize, and divine rights to oppress. There were 
calm, stern men in those days, who, like the adder, would not listen to the 
voice of the charmer, but erected their crests in a very threatening way, 
and indicated, with a species of earnestness, which even the drinkers of 
rich wine could understand, that they would crawl no longer in the dust, 
nor lick the feet that trod upon them. 

Fettering commerce, stamp acts, taxes on tea, and other means of pro- 
tection, which sovereigns show their subjects, caused a republic to spring 
from the forests of the New World, as the warrior goddess of old sprung 
armed from the earth, whose duty was to contend with crowns and dynas- 
ties, and whose shadow looms large over the earth, throwing a gloom over 
crumbling thrones, and in the evening of their day, pointing towards the 
sun-rising of a glorious to-morrow. 

This Republic in her infancy contended with two of the proudest nations 
on earth, because they obstructed her commerce and impressed her seamen. 
In her infancy she taught men, who also claimed a divine right to rob, that she 
did not understand Christian or Mahomedan religion that way. She sent 
an embassy to Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, which the dull brain of the Mus- 
selmen could comprehend, and swept corsairs from the Mediterranean, and 
caused the Pope of Rome to rejoice, and give thanks; and certain other 
ersons, kings and others, fearing to be outdone, to start up, and whip the 
lusselmen too, after the democracy across the ocean had given them a series 
of lessons in morality. 

Rome is not an exception to this rule. Her senate not only looked, 
the language of Pyrrhus, like an assembly of kings—but absolutely was 
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an assembly of kings, who ruled their subjects with a high hand; with 
this advantage over simple kings, that the chances of power falling into 
weak hands were diminished in proportion to their numbers. ‘They 
caused their subjects—called citizens—to go forth, century after cen- 
tury, to conquer for their aggrandizement—for the conquered lands were 
not divided among the people, nor were the proceeds generally thrown 
into the public treasury ; but the conquered lands were appropriated to them- 
selves by these kingsof Rome. The Agrarian Law, which has been much 
misrepresented, if not misunderstood, by the speakers and writers of the 
party of combined selves against the masses, was not for an equal distribu- 
tion of property, or even lands; but the object of the law was to divide a 
portion of the conquered lands among those who had striven for their 
acquisition, than which a more just principle has never been promulgated. 
But aristocratic self said, no! I take the honors and the lands—you the 
wounds and the disasters! Well might Rome be turbulent under such a 
system. Under a combination of hereditary kings, the usual results of king- 
craft were produced—the rich were made richer r, and the poor poorer, 
Force and the sword, aristocratic rule, decided all important controversies. 
Commerce was neglected, and the many were sacrificed to the few. The 
information derived from an interchange of commodities among the different 
nations, was not disseminated among them to any extent. T he law of barter 
and exchange, the rules of trade which equalize, were never substituted 
among them for the law of force and the might of the possessor. 

In these olden republics we see other instances of princely skill and 
priestly craft. Whenever the people were aroused to a‘consideration of their 
rights, and appeared determined to enforce them against the few, for whose 
benefit alone laws were passed, the blinding process was resorted to; the 
orators of prejudice no longer resorted to “sophistry to sustain the selfish 
measures they were advocating, but, waiving the consideration of measures, 
they brought forward a man to ) dazzle the eyes of the people. The tyranny 
of the few was unseen, when an old hero, covered with wounds, was ‘plac ed 
before it. In the contests for power in those republics, as in a later repub- 
lic, the few elevated, as the ensign around which to gather their forces, 
a splendid sarcophagus, embellished with beautiful colors, and decorated 
with superb earvings, emblematical, as they said, of the past—the | glorious 
reminiscences of the past—the buried glories of the past. Upon that sarco- 
phagus they had painted, with Tyrian dies and Egyptian cunning, every detail 
in the life of the old hero whom they had selected, from his available laurels, 
as sufficiently powerful to gain a victory over principle—as sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to cause the people, in their admiration of him, to forget them- 
selves. Around the top of this emblem they had inscribed the mottoes :-— 
The past ; the glorious past ! Honor tothe brave! Reward to the well-doer ! 
and over that emblem, held up to dazzle the eyes of the people, they waved 
banners rent in battle. This emblem was all- -powerful with a generous 
people. Power and supremacy were given to the mominee of the few. But 
when he was once placed in the seat of power, a change came over the spirit 
of their dream; this splendid sarcophagus was opened, and there stood, ex- 
posed to the view of the people, the dry bones and mummy of exclusive 
laws, monopoly, and the tyranny of the few. They breathed the breath of 
life into those dry bones; they brought that skeleton down from its pedestal, 
and sent it stalking through the land, withering eve rything with which it 
came in contact. Have the people of the United States ever witnessed such 
anemblem? But here, although the people may be lured astray for a sea- 
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son, they cannot be blinded a sufficient length of time for the few to gain 
any material advantage. In our Republic, as in the Roman Republic, the 
few would give to the irresponsible, law-making power, which they frequent- 
ly can manage to control—supremacy. ‘They would abolish the Veto of our 
tribune of the people, the President. It interferes with their selfish views 
and sweeping acts; but “ we, the people, do ordain and establish this con- 
stitution ;” and we, the people, will maintain and defend it. 

The time will come when political equality shall prevail among all, 
whatever the private characteristics of each individual may be; when they 
shall build houses, and inhabit them ; when they shall not build and another 
inhabit; when they shall not plant and another eat; but before that time 
shall come,‘ there rust be the battle of the warrior, ‘with a confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood, and with burning and fuel of fire.” In 
France, previous to the revolution of I 789, man felt that oppression—dark, 
heavy, immovable, crushing—had closed around him, and he settled down 
into despair; he felt that his destiny was despair. Like Prometheus, his 
rest and peace consisted in being bound to a bed of rock, there to submit 
to have his vitals torn out by the vultures of tyranny—tyranny, which usurped 
to itself the name of God, and called itself divine, while whispering con- 
tinually in the ears of its victims—No hope, no hope, no hope! Mercy and 
justice had veiled themselves, and liberty was shrouded like the sheeted 
dead. A requiem went up through all France—not the discord of the wake, 
with feasting, intoxication and loud lamentation—not the mournful music of 
the coronach—not the rich peal of the organ, sounding sweetly in the ears 
of the heir, rejoicing over the removal of a self, a prior possessor—cap- 
tivity from the de spths of the dungeon uttered groans and curses; expiring 
genius, from garrets, breathed forth the sighs of departed hope; bribery 
and corruption, stalking in the house of justice, laughed and mocked ; 
starvation, from hovels, with low, husky words and choking breath, whist 
pered feebly—bread, bread: The wail of infants, dying by the hands of 
parents, unable to furnish them food, and the adaledictions and revilings 
of their murderers, helped to swell the diapason of misery and crime—crime 
caused by the misery of the many, misery caused by the crime of the few. 

When the miracie was wrought, and the dead was raised, and liberty 
again stood forth, that a universal cry was raised “ blood for blood,” is not 
strange ; that they should attempt to repay to their oppressors the wrongs of 
a thousand years ; that they ‘ smote crowns with a hundred hands’ is not 
strange ; but it is strange that they did not extirpate the whole race oftheir 
oppressors ; that they did not crush the serpent’s eggs, and not wait for the 
hiss and rattle premonitory of their bite, before ‘they put their feet upon 
them. 

In this country we trust that we have no such bloody scenes to go 
through ; but there is much to be accomplished by the silent power of the 
ballot-box. Progress is a cardinal principle of the de »mocracy, and will be, 
until the time shall come when the great body of the people shall no longer 
be taxed to benefit a few ; when the substance of the m: iny that should go to 
the support of their fimilies. and the education of their children, shall no 
longer be wrenched from them, to swell the countless millions in the coffers 
of manufacturers and cotton lords ; until unjust Jaws shall be done away 
with; until this system of legislating for classes, of legislating for the few at 
the expe nse of the many, is entirely abolished ; until the principle that the 
earth is made for the benefit of all, is recognis sed as arule of action. 

High tariff will be superseded by low tariff ; low tariff will be sw ept away 
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before the cry of no tariff, and the heart of the million will rejoice, that 
commerce shall be as free as thought. 

Banks, and other engines of bloated and fictitious wealth, stockholders in 
which are allowed to convert one dollar in specie into two or more dollars 
in paper money, by the aid of no other Aladdin’s lamp than a statute ; banks, 
the very embodiment of Jegal unnatural inequality, shall be trodden under 
foot by the democracy; the very word monopoly shall be forgotten ; what 
God hath made free man shal! not bind. Free, free, free—all entitled to 
the same privileges—all subject tothe same restraint. Colleges and univer- 
sities, the standing pools of learning, mere store-houses of old armor, out of 
use and out of date, will be superseded by the universities of the people, 
wherein the youth shall be taught that which the man isto practice. The 
self-judging, the self-willing, the self-ruling process will take the place of 
blind obedience and honored custom, which receives as law, as gospel, the 
reveries of blinded hallucinated pedants, who never acted but were always 
acted upon. The reputation and fame that these institutions give their 
honors and degrees, will wither and shrivel in the fervid heat of truths, 
mightier than any that they hand down, like their own parchments, before a 
consuming fire. Value shall be placed on knowledge that is received, not 
invented, existing in the mind, not reasoned in it. The truth shall be recog- 
nized, that he who is akin to the Almighty is equal with every created thing. 
No robbery shall be allowed, no forgery of God Almighty’s laws, no false 
pretences, that he who laid in the manger, gave you any divine rights, any 
rights to the labor of the poor, any right to tax others for your benefit, any 
right by fiction and law to increase your wealth two, three, four fold in the 
twinkling of an eye. Laws shall be passed for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Enough air to breathe, enough water to drink, enough 
land to cultivate, are the natural rights of every man. His homestead, and 
enough land with it to support his family, shall not be subject to execution. 
By superior education, intelligence, industry ; by cunning, by watching op- 
portunities, by taking advantage of your careless adversary, you may seize 
upon the products of his labors ; but an edict shall be promulgated—thus 
far shall ye go, and no farther. Ay, extortioner, thus far shail ye go ; but ye 
shall not steal that which God gave aright to live, a right to the products 
of the earth—ye shall not substitute therefor a necessity to beg or starve. 

Anyoxaria the government of the people, or in the more general significa- 
tion of the words, the power of the people, has made itself felt; that mighty 
power which, like a giant, ignorant of its own strength, has suffered itself for 
ages to be fettered with withes of straw, and bound and working in those 
withes, has seen, with an air of stupid wonder, its sweat caught as it dropped 
and hardened into diamonds, to shine upon the person of ignorance, couceit 
and pride, and muttered at the hard hand of Providence, as though Providence 
had not left them to right themselves—as though Providence had not given 
them a right to her last boon, the sweat of the brow and the products 
thereof. 

This mighty power, which, like the waters of the great deep, has only to 
be put in motion to swallow up all that rides upon it, has, throughout Chris- 
tendom, been troubled from its depths. Ominous sounds of its progress 
have been heard and feared. Barriers have been raised against the tide 
only to cause its waters to rise higher, and give velocity and power to the 
impending deluge. When the barriers are broken—when the power of the 
people is felt in the first ecstacy of their acquired strength, and with the 
mighty momentum of long years of wrong they sweep away, as with the 
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hand of Omnipotence, thrones, principalities and powers—greatness that 
was, becomes utter littleness before its might, mere drift-weed upon its 
waves. Visible, tangible powers are crushed or swallowed up in the depth, 
or thrown out, mere scum, upon the shore. Invisible powers, arbitrary, ir- 
resistible, which rule, despotically, the hearts e f men—which control visible 
powers with the might of the spirit, the laws of etiquette and haut ton, the 
laws of honor, the laws of property, the laws of justice, so called, the bonds 
of affection, the behests of religion, are snapped asunder by the secret Jaws 
of our being, by the law of equality, hidden in all hearts, and manifest 
from the creation through the works that are made. The air, the sea, the 
rain, the sun, the wants, the enjoyments, the birth, the death, the last nar- 
row house ;—ay, and by the deeds that are done, and the thoughts that are 
; inspired, is the Jaw of political equality manifest. : The serpent rod of 
Moses, empowered from on High, swallows up all the timber twigs and 
hazel wands of the would-be m: igicians and prophets of earth. Progress 
and ruin advance together, until ‘the long pent-up energies of the people 
have free scope to spread themselv es abroad, till they settle in quietness, and 
are at rest. Progress, which the possessors ‘of the good things of earth a 
innovation, (as though it were innovation for the “infant to throw off i 
swaddling clothes and assume the port and bearing of a seer gle: 
the cardinal principle of the democracy, which is made by their adversaries 
aterm of reproach, all history shows, will goon. I[t must be through con- 
tinual strife, and it may be through blood. For progress is but a contest, 
a still going on in spite of the death chaunts, the impenetrable armor, and 
the resisting spirit of self. A contest which has been going on through 
earth’s long day, and will still go on until evening—until the. mighty pur- 
poses of creation are accomplished, and the many are entitled to pre-emi- 
nence over the few in the view of earth, as they are now entitled in the eye 
of heaven. 
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TO MACENAS, 


Vite Sabine thou shalt drink, in modest cup, 

A wine that [ in Grecian jars closed up, 

What day the theatre’s assembled crowd 
These greeted with applause so loud. 


Mecenas dear, pride of th’ equestrian ranks, 

That the parental river’s hollow banks, 

And Vatican’s deep echoes, made the sound 
With sympathetic glee rebound. 


Thine the Cecubian nectar, or the wine 

Which Cales’ presses yield—but ne'er the vine 
Of rich Falerna or the Formian hills 

Its treasures to my cup distils. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF ROME. 


“Oh, Rome! my country! city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee.” 


Tue 24th of December, 1848, will be remembered as an epoch in Italian 
history: it will be celebrated as the anniversary of the fall of a despotic 
power, which ruled Italy and the world, Rome and the Roman States for a 
thousand years ; it will recall to the memory of future generations what the 
Romans performed in the present age. Rome has no more a Pope, but a re- 
public! The city of ancient glories—of all remembrances and grandeur, 
is no longer a simple museum of antiquities, or a vast gallery of fine arts. 
Rome has returned to democratic life. The Italian republican flag, green, 
white and red, waves proudly over the seven hills of the eternal city, and 
the present patres patrize of this commonwealth are assembled in the Roman 
capitol to discuss important and necessary measures for the actual state of 
things. Only a few months since Pius LX. was called-- perhaps too soon— 
the reformer of the age—the hope of the future emancipation of Italy, and 
the bright star of modern republicanism. He who was so much beloved by 
his subjects, and admired by the world, from the throne of the Roman Ce- 
sars has passed into exile, and from Sovereign of Rome he has become a 
mere tool and prisoner of the bloody tyrant of Naples. Sic transeunt res 
mundi { ‘Those who are yet ignorant of the particular events that have 
transpired within the compass of a year in Italy, cannot form a just idea of 
this extraordinary change. It should be known, that while Pius XI. intend- 
ed to favor only the interests and progress of the Roman States, his people 
aspired to a more noble mission—they wished that the Pope should proclaim 
the independence of the waole peninsula, and revive the nationality of Italy. 
The connection of church and state in a single body has been for many 
centuries the origin of civil wars and internal dissensions for Italy. From 
the epoch that the Bishop of Rome began to rule as a temporal chief, this 
unfortunate country has been at all times the important point of foreign in- 
vasions, and the greatest scourge for the [talian Republics of the middle 
ages. 

‘* When Venice was a queen with an unequalled dower,” she was often 
attacked by the pontifical arms of excommunication, and even by the 
Turks, called by Paul 1V., because her patricians would not yield to the 
pretensions of the church. Florence,‘ the Etrurian Athens,” fell under the 
sway of Charles V., thanks to Clement VII.; and even San Marino, that 
small but democratic commonwealth, has been assailed by its Popish troops 
and threatened with loss of liberty. Machiavelli, Dante, Petrarca, and even 
the most Catholic Chateaubriand, attributed the divisions and oppression of 
Italy to the Popes, because they were at once bishops and kings. 

The constitution granted to the Roman States by Pius 1X., March 14th, 
1848, is in itself an anti-liberal instrument, and was accepted with com- 
plaints by the people. ‘The senate was composed only of cardinals, and 
the nation was to pay immense annual salaries to these dignitaries and many 
other prelates, besides sizteen hundred and thirteen thousand crowns to the 
Pope. None but a catholic could obtain a public office and enjoy civil 
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The Republic of Rome. 
rights—any project sanctioned by the Chamber of Deputies and Council of 
State, was to be revised by the cardinals, and afterward approved or re- 
jected by the sovereign. There existed in Rome a rigorous religious cen- 
sorship over the press even concerning merely political matters—there was 
no true freedom of conscience nor “liberty of speech, and many popular 
writers and priests were imprisoned for their republican principles. 

When the Lombards rose against their oppressors, Pius 1X. pronounced 
himself for the independence of Italy, and went so far as to bless the arms 
and flags of the Roman volunteers; but as soon as the bishups of Austria 
threatened to separate themselves from the church of Rome if the pontiff 
should continue to favor the war against the Imperialists, the Pope fearing 
a schism in the German church, sacrificed the freedom of Italy to the su- 
premacy of the Tiara, recalls the Roman volunteers from Lombardy, and 
reproaches them for having fought against the ca/holics of Austria, who 
mutilated the Italian women for the sake of plundering them of the jewelry 
with which they were adorned! The misfortunes of the last war in Lom- 
bardy are to be attributed to the cruel and cowardly king of Naples, and to his 
protegé Pius 1X., who deserted Italy while all her children were struggling 
for her freedom, and after he had promised to preach a crusade agaist the 
barbarians. When his influence and support was most required, he aban- 
doned the Lombards to the mercy of their assassins in uniform, sacrificed 
the interests of his country, and secretly became reconciled to the enemy of 
Italy. After the disastrous retreat of the Piedmontese army, the victorious 
barbarians did not rest satisfied with the conquest of Lombardy. The Vandal 
Austrian General, Welden, crossed the Po, and marched on Bologna, one 
of the chief towns of the Roman States. ‘The enemy was within the pon- 
tifical dominions, encamped under the walls of the city, and the papal gov- 
ernment remained inactive. The population, exasperated at the indolence of 
their sovereign, attacked the Austrians—defeated them, and the Vandals of 
Austria were obliged to return to Lombardy, and so leave the Roman terri- 
tory defended only by its people. The papal government protested after 
the enemy had retired, the general apologized, and the Pope and the em- 
peror, one by the intrigues of Cardinal Marini, the other by the pretensions 
of his general, ended their quarrel by a treaty which sacrificed the Roman 
States and Italy. The emperor gained more territory at the expense 
ofthe Romans. These are the preliminary texts of the convention, con- 
cluded at Rovigo, between the envoys of the Pope and the Austrian V andal 

“No. t. The Pontifical government shall return the soldiers who belong 
to the Imperial army wnlawfully taken prisoners at Bologna and its vicinity, 
and will return the arms, the horses, and the other military objects, 

“No. 2. The Pontifical government ergages that its subjects shall not 
attack the Austrian territory, either by arms, or by provoking excitement, 
or disturbing public peace. 

“No. 3. The Baron Lieutenant-General Welden promises that the Aus- 
trian troops shall evacuate the pontifical territory, wth the exception of the 
fortress of Ferrara, of the village of Bondero, with seven miles in circumfe- 
rence, and the fortress of Ponte-di-Lago-scuro: » which places belong lawfully 
to the Roman States !! 

From this epoch dates the unpopularity of Pius 1X., and the beginning of 
the re-action which led to the fall of the papacy. When the particulars of 
this infamous treaty, concluded without the sanction of the people and of 
the Chambers of Deputies, were known, a great excitement and a general 
indignation prevailed all over the Italian Peninsula; and in spite of the en- 
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gagements of the Pope with Austria, all Romagna, Umbrie and Marche 
prepared openly for the field of action. All the press of Italy and of Rome, 
except the organ of the Jesuits and cardinals, protested against the conven- 
tion and armistice of Pius [X., and spoke boldly of the bad policy of the 
Pope, accusing him as the cause of the probable ruin of Italy. The Con- 
temporanneo of Rome said, *‘ that the common error of Italy is, that she has 
sacrificed her glorious insurrection by investing it to the protection of the 
sovereign pontiff. We do not protest against the principle, the papacy 
ought and could give an immense authority to this insurrection, which was 
raised to vindicate a divine right. But under these solemn and terrible cir- 
cumstances, we should be cowards were we not to protest, in the name of 
the people, and before all Europe, against the papal act which is the ruin of 
our country. The pontiff has saved the prince, but in doing so, he has 
compromised the glory of both, and the calamity of Italy will be his con- 
demnation. This country can no longer trust but in Ged and her rights. 
Let our Italian brethren be assured they do not deceive themselves in rely- 
ing on the people—those are deceived whe rely upon the papacy for the re- 
demption of Italy.” The Patria, published in Florence said, “‘ the pope 
is the friend of the Emperor of Austria—may God pardon him! If re- 
pentance could be a reparation, Italy would rise once more from the abyss 
into which Pius IX. has plunged her. As Prince, let him put himself at 
the head of his people, whom he has delivered up like lambs to the wolves 
—as Pontiff, \et him anathematize the Vandals of Austria, instead of weep- 
ing over his throne and altar.” The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa is more 
virulent yet: it says, ‘‘ We do not flatter ourselves that our words can reach 
the ears of him who has done every thing to cast us back into the slavery of 
Babylon—to present us as a holocaust to the Austrian idol. But should 
they reach him, we would boldly say—you are not the vicar of God, but the 
vicar of the Austrian Emperor. You fear the schism of the Austrian Bish- 
ops, and heed not the curse of nations. Wait awhile, and you will reap such 
fruit as you deserve. Poor Italy !—whither has the dominion of the Pope 
led you? After this protest, what have we to hope for from our Pontiff? 
Nothing. Mark well, O people! These are the terrible effects of the tem- 
poral dominion of the Popes in Italy.” The patriotic tone of the press in- 
vited the people to form clubs to increase their effort, and to attempt every 
meaus in their power to obtain their long cherished independence. To 
complete the great excitement elready produced by the thundering and 
powerful voice of the press, Dector Piero Sterbini—now one of the Ro- 
man Ministry, and with whom I spent several months in exile in Marseilles 
—went to the Chamber of Deputies, and as a member of this noble body, 
ke exposed the Pope, and openly insisted that Pius IX. should abdicate his 
temporal power in the hands of a provisional government. He fearlessly 
reproached the Pontiff for never having said a word, nor made any attempt 
to compel Austria, by arms, to acknowledge the independence of Italy, 
“ that unfortunate land,” said he, “‘ which, for centuries, has been betrayed 
and crashed by the Roman clergy.” Next followed the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Rome against the supreme will of the Pope; and the popular 
clubs, uniting in a single body, sent a senator to the Pontiff to grant a more 
liberal constitution, and to change the ministry. The answer of the Pope 
was not only unsatisfactory to the people, but also injarious to the great 
cause of papacy—it shows clearly the inconsistency between church and 
state. ‘‘ What in asecular government,” said the Pope to the senator, 
‘may be done in a night, cannot be effected in the Pontifical government 
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without mature examination, since it is very difficult to trace exactly the line 
which shall distinguish one power from the other.” ‘This reply irritated the 
population, who required that Pius LX. should renounce his temporal gov- 
ernment or change the ministry. The Pope yielded to the desire of his 
subjects, or rather to circumstances, and called the patriotic and popular 
writer, Mamiani, to form a new ministry at Rome. Mamiani arrived in 
Rome, August 14th, 1848, but his plan of a new and liberal constitution 
was so contrary to the wishes of the old cardinals and to the policy of the 
Pope, that Pius LX. censured him, and required an apology for his demo- 
cratic principles. Mamiani, who worked conscientiously for his country, 
and who knew that to unite and to free Italy, required all the help and 
league of all the Italian princes and peuple, resigned his office, and went 
into exile again. 

Pius [X., influenced by Austrian intrigues and the advice of the King of 
Naples, chose another ministry, composed of retrograde men, and of libe- 
rals of /a veille. He named Rossi Prime Minister—the same cosmopolite 
who had abjured his native country—had served Louis Philippe ; and when 
France expelled the king, the envoy at Rome was also dismissed until the 
Pope called him to occupy this important and difficult post. It was hoped 
by many that the pupil of M. Guizot, when in power, would follow a liberal 
policy, and work for the independence of his native country; they flattered 
themselves that he would overthrow the theocracy, which had become as 
powerful as in the times of Gregory XVI. But the imitator of Guizot dis- 
appointed both liberals and his own moderate friends—he plotted with Fer- 
dinand, the Royal Lazzarone of Naples, against the unity of Italy; and 
after his tragical death, papers were found in his office by which it is well 
known that this unfortunate man had entered into the alliance of the Europe- 
an despots, and had accepted the offer from Naples of an invading army. 
Everything was prepared for this infamous attack against the liberty ef the 
Roman people, and in order to crush once more the interests of Italian na- 
tionality. A few days before he had the boldness to threaten the democrats 
while speaking in the Chamber of Deputies, and promised the Poutiff to an- 
nihilate, by force, any attempts made by the republicans for better imstitu- 
tions. To accomplish his diabolical and treacherous project, with the con- 
sent uf General Zucchi, Minister of War, he called qlarge body of troops 
into Rome, whom he reviewed on the morning of the 14th of November, 
making a great display of their fidelity and martial appearance.— 
But, unfortunately for Rossi, he had not studied well the spirit which agitates 
and animates at present as well the [tulian troops as the people of Italy. He 
believed that he could freely sabre the Romans as in the golden times of the 
former popes. The next day the people gathered round the Chamber of 
Deputies to behold and to hiss their modern dictator, who became aware 
that his haughty spirit and contemptuous bearing had marked him out as 
the special object of popular enmity. On alighting from his carriage, Rossi 
was received by cries of disapprobation ; yet he had the boldness to meet the 
execrations of the people by scowls of scorn and defiance. In a sudden 
outburst of popular fury the Prime Minister was attacked, and though sur- 
rounded by his deloved army, fell beneath the poniard of a Transteverino in 
the crowd. Thus ended the life of this intriguing politician, just on the 
spot 

“Where Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword, in bearing fame away !” 
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Like Cesar, he had been warned of, but disregarded, his danger ; and he 
fell within a few yards of the place where the Roman tyrant was sacrificed 
The death of the Prime Minister was the signal of the approaching Revolu- 
tion, The Chamber of Deputies was open as if nothing had happened. But, 
towards evening, groups of mingled soldiers and citizens appeared in the 
streets, singing, ‘‘ Blessed be the hand that stabbed the tyrant !” They went to- 
wards the Quirinal, crying, ‘“‘ Down with the present government—lItalian 
unity and independence for ever.” On the next morning, the 16th of Novem- 
ber, the soldiers, the people, a crowd almost of 80,000 persons, went to the 
dep ties, instructing them to insist upon the Pope’s appointing a new min- 
istry. The Romans had previously »ttempted by every peaceful means in their 
power to persuade the Pontiff to change his retrograde ministry, and to pro- 
claim himself in favor of Italian nationality ; but Pius [X., surrounded by 
anti-liberal cardinals, enemies of every new science and progress, refused the 
demands of the people, and protested against any popular demonstration. 
The people having discovered at last that their sovereign was plotting with 
their enemies, and had deserted their cause, and being exasperated at the 
refusal of the Pope, marched to the Quirinal, and sent a deputation, bear- 
ing their fundamental demands :—1. Promulgation and ful] adoption of Ita- 
lian nationality. 2. Convocation of a constituent assembly, and real.zation 
of the federal pact. 3. Realization of the vote of the war of independence, 
given in the Chamber of Deputies, but refused by the Cardinal’s Senate and 
by the Pope. 4. Adoption in its integrity of the programme of Mamiani, of 
August, 1848. 5. Ministers who enjoy the public confidence, as Mamiani, 
Sterbini, Campello, Saliceti, Fusconi, Lunati, Sereni, Galetti. The Pope 
would not yield, and the Swiss guard of the Quirinal received the deputies 
and people with a fusillade. The drums were now beating throughout the 
city ; the troops, carabineers and the national guard reinforced the hostile 
display of assailants; and to render it truly more formidable, two six- 
pounders were now drawn up by the people, and duly pointed against the 
main gate of the Quirinal. Another deputation claimed eutrance, and audi- 
ence of the Pope, which the monarch ordered to be allowed. They were 
the bearers of the people’s wltimatu,, declaring that if the Pope should re- 
fuse their demands, they were decided “ to break into the Quirinal, and put 
to death every inmgte thereof, with the sole and single exception of his 
holiness himself, who they considered sacred and inviolable” Pius IX. ac- 
cepted the proposed persons and constitutional pacts ; but, in the mean time, 
he left Rome, the Vatican, and his temporal power. By his desertion, 
he has divorced forever the church and state; and we believe that the seat 
of the supreme Pontificate will never be restored to the city of Rome. His 
person was proclaimed by the people sacred and inviolable. Those who 
had spared the life of the Swiss soldiers, would never have attempted to de- 
prive Pius IX. either of bis existence or power. He, like Pius VI., and 
Pius VII., had to remain in the Vatican. If he were opposed to the new 
ministry, although he had accepted their nomination, he had only to protest 
against the Revolution, and never demean himself and the dignity of a Pope, 
by abandoning his state inthe disguise of a servant, and taking refuge 
under the flag of the bombarder of Messina, and the executioner of the bro- 
thers Bandiera. His visit to the King of Naples, the most crue] and hate- 
ful despot in Europe, gives cause to his enemies, and even to his friends, to be- 
lieve that he intended to betray his country, and to espouse the cause of des- 
potism. His visit to the bombarder of Messina has excited al! Christendom 
againsthim. He went to beg the protection of that same king who impri- 
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soned those that appeared to be in favor of his holiness; the same despot 
who has been the scourge of Sicily and Calabria. When Pius 1X arrived 
at Gaeta, he protested against what he had granted to the Romans, and ex- 
pressed his desire of returning to his states, on condition that “‘ they would 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, disband the national guard, and abolish 
the freedom of the press!’ These arrogant and despotic terms were re- 
fused by the people, and to give more weight to their Revolution they 
formed a provisional government, as the only means of destroyiug forever the 
temporal power of the popeg over the Roman states. The new ministry, 
feeling all the weight and danger of their situation, protested against the 
proclamation of the Pope, and assembling in the Roman Capitol, for 
the first time since the fall of the last of the tribunes, Cola Rienzi de- 
cided that Pias IX. had forfeited his dignity by his flight, and that the 
temporal power of the popes had ceased to rule over the Roman states. 
Mamiani was named president of the ministry. Doctor Piero Sterbini in- 
sisted that a permanent government should be established as soon as possible, 
and armies be sent to the frontiers to prevent the invasion of the Roman do- 
minions by the Austrians and Neapolitans. Many demagogues, not content 
with abusing the Romans for having overthrown the Papal government, have 
infamously calumniated the new ministry, calling them by turns cut- throats, 
assassins, and many other epithets, reiterated by an infamous press on this 
side of the water. Let us see who are these public men who were invited 
by the unanimous vote of the nation to occupy so great a charge and diffi- 
cult magistracy. 

Mamiant, better known, poetically, as the Lamartine of Italy, while young, 
suffered exile as one of the chief leaders of the Italian Revolution of [831. He 
escaped from the iron sway of Gregory XVI. into France, and remained in 
Paris till 1846, when was approaching the awakening of Italy. While in 
exile, he published several sacred poems, and many others on national sub- 
jects. One of his most popular poetical works is an ode to the memory of 
Count Oroboni, a martyr of Italy, who died at the Spielberg, in Austria, as 
a Carbonavo of 1821. Mamiani published thereafter his Dialoghi della 
Scienza Prima—Dialogues on the Primary Science—the work of a great 
and profound philosopher, as well as of a patriotic and Christian writer. In 
his philosophical dialogues he introduces again on the stage of the world 
many of the talented martyrs of Italy, who perished on the scaffold to satisfy 
the bloody thirst of their oppressors. Docror Pirro Srersint, now min- 
ister of public works in Rome, was born iu the city of “the seven hills,’’ 
where, from the memory of the first glory of ancient Rome, he learned that 
there could yet be a better future for the Mother of the World. At an early 
age he wrote several beautiful poems, studied the medical art, and received 
the diploma from the Roman university as one of the best scholars of that 
far-famed academy. Ir 1831 he took part in the Revolution of the Roman 
states, was banished, and the Papal government confiscated all his fortune. 
Sterbini, when retired to Marseilles, was one of the principal members of 
Young Italy, and, after having suffered all the horrors and miseries of ex- 
ile, he was named ‘physician of the city of Marseilles, by the French govern- 
ment, during the three years of the Cholera. The person who writes these 
lines shall never forget the hours spent at his table, conversing of the affairs 
of our country, and with the company of his interestiag and beloved family. 
He is thought to be one of the best poetical and prose writers of Italy; and 
when he returned to Rome he became one of the editors of the Contempo- 
ranneo, the best political and literary paper of Rome. As a member of the 
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Chamber of Deputies, he distinguished himself for his constant opposition to 
the policy of Pius 1X. Called by the last Roman Revolution to oceupy the 
office of a minister—as a minister of the popular clubs, he united with the 
people in declaring Pius 1X. fallen forever from the Pontifical throne. 
Mamiam and Sterbini both have suffered the hard life of exile and the ty- 
rannical persecutions of the Italian despot: both have worked for the eman- 
cipation of their coyntry ; and so long as these patriotic men shall be at the 
head of the ioman government, we may predict that arbitrary power has 
ceased to rule and to despoil that beautiful country. 

The morning of the 24th of December was consecrated in Rome for the 
celebration of the Italian constitution. Early the streets were thronged by 
crowds of people, marching.to the czpitol. At ten o'clock, all the depu- 
ties, from different parts of the state, assembled in the same hall where, 
centuries ago, the first republicans of the world were congregated to dis- 
cuss the conquests and glories of ancient Rome, When the members of 
the government entered the room, a storm of hurrahs was heard: but the 
greatest excitement was produced when Piero Sterbini, the tribune of the 
people, ascended the rostrum, and declared that Pius LX. should only re- 
turn to Rome as a bishop—no more as a king of the Roman states! His 
motion was adopted by unanimous votes, amid the applauses of the assem- 
bly; and soon after, the funeral bell of the capitol, which tolls but on the 
death of a Pope, announced tothe Romans, and to the world, the end of 
Popedom. While the cannon of the Castle of St. Angelo announced the 
decision of the Constituent Assembly, and the funeral bell pealed forth its 
solemn knell, the streets were strewed in an instant with fragments of the 
busts of Pius [X., which the Romans hurled from their windows ;‘and it was 
almost impossible on that evening to find a single portrait of the Pope for 
sale in the shop windows. What a day of glory was it for Rome and the 
Romans, and what a solemn moment for that Pope, who fell a victim of the 
cardinals’ intrigues and of foreign diplomatists! In the evening, all the 
civic guards, and the different bodies of troops, with priests and friars, 
marched in company, celebrating, with songs of joy, the end of the Popish 
sway. The city of,Rome was illuminated; the clubs of Florence and other 
cities of Tuscany, took part in the civic fete ; and even virgin and repub- 
lican Columbia was represented in that solemnity, by the American com- 
pany, with their starry flag! ‘Had you been with me,” writes a friend, 

‘on the summit of the seven hills, to cast a look over the Eternal City, hear- 
ing at intervals the mournful tolling of the capitol’s bell, the thunder- 
ing noise of the cannon from the Castle of St. Angelo, and the joyful cries 
of the multitude, you would have thought that Rome had been restored to 
a new life, and acquired once more her ancient splendor and glory.” From 
the Piazza del Popolo—the square of the people—the multitude marched 
to the capitol, amid cries of ‘“‘ Long life to the Constituent Assembly and 
the Independence of Italy.” ‘‘ Huzza for the fall of the Pope!” As they ar- 
rived at the capitol, allthe banners were placed around the statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, L’Abbate Rimbaldi, standing on the platform of the statue, 
delivered a most eloquent, patriotic and zealous discourse; such as was 
never preached before by any Catholic priest. He invited the people to be 
calm, and ready to defend their rights and their independence, and advised 
them to vote for the Constituent Assembly, as the only way to keep the 
Pope afar from Rome, and to prevent any foreign intervention. 

On the 21st of January, they received in Rome the famous bull of excom- 
munication, hurled by Pius IX. against his former subjects. The same 
Pope who refused to employ these arms against the barbarians of Austria, 
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and the spoilers of his land, employs them now in favor of his temporal 
power! These resources, so good in the dark ages of despotism and fana- 
ticism, proved a failure for the Pontiff, as the bull was received, even in 
Rome, with the greatest contempt. Those who advised the benevolent 
Pius IX. to take that step had no accurate knowledge of the importance 
likely to attach to that document in the various circles of Roman society. 
This was the last, and crowning blunder of a series of false steps, beginning 
with the flight of the Pope, which was the most fatal mistake ever committed 
by Pius IX. When the news of the papal excommunication was known in 
Rome, many copies were burned on the square of St. Peter, and others car- 
ried in procession as amere pasqguinada. Ciceroaccuio, the man who 
saved, some years ago, the life of Pius IX., at the head of many thousands 
of Romans, marched in procession to the capitol, where they tore and 
burned the bull of excommunication. The press, all over Italy, attacked 
the bull in the most virulent and uncompromising manner; and, what is 
more surprising, is that many of the editors are priests or prelates. Fathers 
Ventura, Gavazzi, and the Abbot Rimbaldi, assured the people that the ex- 
communication did not extend to them, as they have only overthrown that 
temporal power, which nineteen centuries ago Christ had refused to accept. 
The Roman government fearing an outbreak from the demagogues, put 
forth a decree, denouncing, as enemies to their country, all persons who 
shall suffer themselves to be deterred for voting for the Constituent Assem- 
bly by the bull of the Pope. Several Jearned men and zealous priests were 
going among the people to enlighten them, and to expose to ridicule the 
anathemas of our century. Several plots of ultra-papists were discovered ; 
but the Provisional Government, instead of following the example of the 
former Popes—hanging their rebellious subjects—exiled the conspirators 
out of the Roman states. 

On the 5th of February. the session of the Roman Constituent Assembly 
was solemnly opened. The deputies were mostly young men, and about 140 
were present. The deputies marched from the capitol to the Palace of the 
Chancery, where Mr. Armellini, minister of the interior, read a speech, in 
which he ende: ivored to demonstrate the incompatibility existing between 
the t temporal and spiritual power of the Pope. On the 9th followed the de- 
position of the Pope, and the number of representatives present was 144. 
The ministers resigned into the hands of the Assembly the powers which it 
has hitherto held ; but Mr. Rusconi having proposed that the present minis- 
try should be confirmed, the motion was carried unanimously. Mamiani 
declared that Rome was in such a state that she could not have any govern- 
ment but that of the Popes, or Cola Rienzi, and wished that this important 
question shuuld be left to the decision of the Italian Constituent Assembly. 
A long debate on this proposition followed, and the proceedings were not 
closed till past two in the morning. The proclamation of the Republic was 
adopted without discussion of any kind. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
ofthe 9th, the flag of the Republic was hoisted for the first time since 
many centuries, on the tower of the capitol, amid the cheerings of 
thousands of spectators; and the young aes was saluted at its 
birth by the firing of one hundred guns from the Castle of St. Angelo. 
On the evening of the proclamation of the Roman Republic, there 
was a procession by torch-light through the streets of Rome, by ranks 
of men wearing civil coats and liberty caps; one carrying a large tricolor 
flag ; others bearing torches, and followed by a vast crowd of people. The 
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deputies were decked with the Italian tricolor scarf; there was the whole 
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garrison, magistracy, various public officials and civic guards, forming a 
moving mass of 60,000 spectators, besides 20,000 armed men. On the 
same evening Mr. Savini, from the balcony of the capital, read to the pevo- 
ple the decree of the deposition of the Pope, and the establishment of the 
Republic. The decree said, that ‘* Papacy has fallen, de fucto and de jure, 
from the temporal throne of the Roman States. The Roman Pontiff shall 
enjoy all the guarantees necessary for the exercise of his spiritual power. 
The government of the Roman States is to be a pure democracy, and to 
assume the glorious name of the Roman Republic. The Roman Republic 
skall maintain, with the rest of Italy, relations required by a common na- 
tionality ;’ and an address to the people of Tuscany, congratulating them 
on having effected a similar revolution to that of Rome, was unanimously 
voted. ‘The Pope held a counsel of cardinals, and to reply to the decree of 
the Roman people, it was decided by the prelates and by the pontiff, to call 
on foreign intervention to replace him upon the throne of Rome! Every 
true friend of religion and freedom would be opposed to such unjust and 
atrocious means, and it is to be hoped that no nation shall interfere in the 
particular affairs of the Romans and the Pope. Pius IX. has no more right 
to be restored to his temporal power than Louis Phillippe to the throne of 
France. The Romans of our days are decided to oppose any foreign inva- 
sion, and to sustain their sacred rights to the last drop of their blood; they 
would rather blow up the city, with her precious monuments, than to suffer 
a foreign army to triumph over their Republic. To obtain his project, the 
Pope would be compelled to fight in every city of the Roman States; every 
house would be turned into a cz astle, and the vicar of Christ would be obliged 
to advance, if at all, through seas of blood, and to march in triumph over 
the thousands of dead bodies of his glorious and Christian brethren. But 
we hope, for the sake of the Pope himself. and for the good of humanity, 
that these infamous means will never be resorted to; and we have faith that 


‘* While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world !”— 


This intervention with foreign arms would be.the last struggle for the 
success of Popedom. It remains yet to our beloved Pontiff to make him- 
self immortal by a simpler means tnan that by which he obtained ascendan- 
cy when he reformed his government, and that means would be a resigna- 
tion rather than by an accession of power. Being the Supreme Bishop of 
Rome—as in the ages of the primitive church—he could consolidate the 
supremacy, and harmonize the distracted elements of the church; and it is 
useless for him to go against the spirit and progress of this age, which is 
marked for the fall of despotism, and the triumph of popular liberty and 
social order, 
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THE NOVELS OF SACCHRITTI. 


One of the best known of the novel writers who succeeded Boccace is 
Sacchritti. He passed his life in conducting public affairs, and no man 
could be better versed in the ways of the world. This it is which gives a 
value to his writings which they would not otherwise possess ; for his novels 
are in fact anecdotes of persons well-known in his time, picked up during 
his long intercourse with mankind. But Sacchritti labored under a mistake 
very natural to one of his habits and manner of life. Every little circum- 
stance happening to persons whose characters and disposition of -mind he 
knew, and which on this account amused himself, he imagined would 
interest his readers who knew nothing of either. So everything which 
pleased when told, he expected to please when written, forgetting how large 

a share the manners and peculiarities of the narrator contributed to the 
i of this pleasure. This misconception has filled his writings with 
anecdotes without point, and amusing incidents which one wonders could 
ever have excited a smile on a human countenance. Another defect is, his 
manner of narration. He is languid and diffuse—saying what he has to say 
in a calm and even tone, and with a profusion of words, so that the charm 
of simplicity and of his pure Tuscan dialect, are unable to still the sense 
of weariness. From what has been said, it will be apparent that his ma- 
terials are anything but choice, and his manner of treating them oftentimes 
anything but interesting. A man, however, who was familiar with the most 
remarkable persons of his time from statesmen to jesters, and who was 
himself a person of note, when he tells us anecdotes of what he had seen and 
heard during the period of a long life, must needs relate much that is inte- 
resting. We shall, therefore, select for translation a few of what appear to 
us the most interesting of his novels, interspersing such remarks as occur 
tous. The first to which we shall call the attention of the reader, is a 
characteristic story of one of the kings of England. 

The first king Edward of England was a prince of great virtue and 
fame, and of sugh judgment as the present novel will in part show. . There 
was in his time, then, a certain winnower of Linari, in Valdenza, in the 
vicinity of Florence, whose name was Parcittadino. A wish seized this 
man to forsake winnowing entirely and become a jester, an occupation in 
which he acquired much skill: and thus practising the jester’s art, a great 
inclination got hold of him to see the before-mentioned king Edward; and 
not without a wherefore, for he had heard much of his liberality, and espe- 
cially towards those of his pursuit. Reflecting on this, he one morning got 
under way, and never stopped until he arrived in England, at the city of 
London, where the king resided; and going to the royal palace where he 
dwelt, he passed from apartment to apartment, until he arrived at the hall in 
which the king passed the moet of his time, and found him sitting at a game 
of chess with the High Steward. Parcittadino having got into the king’s 
presence, fell on his knees in respectful salutation, whilst the king held un- 
changed the same look or movement as when he entered, so that Parcitta- 
dino remained for a long time in this position. Seeing, then, that the king 
gave him no sign, he raised himself on his feet and commenced spe: aking : ; 
“ Blessed be the hour and the moment which has conducted me here, where 
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I have always desired to be: that is to say, in the presence of the most 
noble, and the most prudent, and the most valorous prince in Christendom ; 
and well may | congratulate myself above others of my pursuit, since I am 
in a place where I behold the flower of all kings. Oh! how great glory has 
fortune conceded me ; so that should I die now, I should come to that pass 
with little grief, since I am in the presence of this most serene majesty, 
which, as the loadstone draws iron, so with its virtue draws s every one with 
a desire to behold its worth.” Scarce had Parcittadino conducted his dis- 
course to this point, when the king rose from his game, got hold of |’arcit- 
tadino, and with cuffs and kicks trundling him along the ground, gave it 
him with such good will that he was thoroughly pounded. This done, he 
suddenly returned to the game of chess. Parcittadino, sufficiently tristful, 
raised himself from tne ground scarce knowing where he was. Appearing 
to himself to have uselessly expended his time, and likewise his praises of 
the king, he stood very wretched, not knowing what to do. But taking 
heart a little, he had a mind to see if by saying “the reverse tothe king better 
luck would befall him, since for uttering good he had gathered nothing but 
evil. He therefore commenced, saying : “‘ cursed be the hour and the day 
which conducted me to this place, where, believing that I had come to see 
a noble king as fame resounded, I have come to see a king ungrateful and 
unthankful. I thought that I had come to see a virtuous king, and | have 
come to see a vicious king. I thought that | had come to’ see a prudent 
and sincere king, and I have come to see a malignant king full of villainy. 
I thought that af had come to see a sacred and just majesty, and I have seen 
one who returns evil for good ; and the proof is seen in this: that me, feeble 
creature, magnifying and houoring him, he has so misused that I know not 
if I shall ever again be able to winnow, if ever it should be necessary for me 
to return to my old occupation.” T he king arose a second time more en- 
raged than at first, and going tothe door called to one of his barons. Par- 
cittadino perceiving this, it 1s useless to ask how it went with him. He 
looked like a corpse in an ague, and made sure of the king’s having him 
executed. When he heard the king call to this lord, he held it for certain 
that he called the hangman to carry him to the gallows. When the lord 
whom the king called arrived, the king said: ‘Go, give this man such a 
garment of mine, and pay him for the truth as I have already paid him well 
for his lies.’ The lord immediately went and brought Parajttadino a royal 
robe—one of the most profusely ornamented that the king possessed, with so 
many studs of pearls and precious stones, that setting aside the cuffs and 
kicks which he had received, it was worth three hundred florins or more. 
Parcittadino immediately becoming suspicious, whether this robe was not a 
serpent or basilisk which might devour him, received it with circumspection. 
Then having reassured himself and placed it on his back, he presented him- 
self betore the king, saying: ‘‘ Most sacred majesty, since it has pleased you 
to pay me after this sort for my lies, I shall seldom speak the truth ;” and 
the king understood him to allude to what be had heard, and he had the 
more delight in him. Afterwards, having been so treated as pleased him, 
he took his leave and parted from the king, taking the road through Lom- 
bardy, where he went seeking out all the barons and relating this story, 
which was worth to him more than three hundred other florins. Thus he 
returned into Tuscany, aud went with this robe to visit his kinsfolk win- 
nowers of Lanari, dusty with winnowing and poor, who, much marvelling, 
Parcittadino said to them: ‘‘ with many cuffs and kicks I too was brought 


to the dirt ere | won this robe in England.” So he did well for many of 


them, and then departed and went tu pursue his fortune. 
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The next novel to which we shall advert, is the original of the well- 
known Percy ballad of king John and the Abbot of Canterbury. This, we 
think, the ballad writer has improved, for in the novel the questions to be 
answered are these : “* How far is it from here to Heaven? how much water 
is in the sea ? what is done in hell ? and what is my person worth?’ Now, in the 
replies of the pretended abbot to the three first of these, there is a sameness 
which spoils the effect. He says, for instance, that it is a certain number 
of miles, yards, feet, inches and barleycorns to heaven, and when the Signior 

‘oubts the accuracy of the measurement, tells him to measure it himself; 
which, as he is unable to do, he is obliged to accept the calculations of the 
other, or else acknowledge ‘that he had tyrannically required that to be 
done which it was impossible to do. The reply to the next question is 
exactly the same, and that to the third only differs in this; that certain 
things are mentioned as going on in hell, and the Signior is requested to 

o and see if he doubts, and is thus sent within the gates of hell ; whereas, 
he i is only to measure as far as the gates of heaven. It has been said that 
Biirger’s ballad on this subject was taken from the novel, but this is a mis- 
take. Biirger, as is well known, was a great admirer of the Percy collec- 
tion ; indeed, his poetic style was formed on it, and he has imitated it on 
other occasions than this. The principal difference here is, that Birger 
has changed the penalty, for with him the abbot, if he does not reply cor- 
rectly, is to be condemned 


‘¢ to ride on an ass through the land, 
Turned about: for a bridle the tail in his hand.” 





The number of questions in both are only three, and the replies the same, 
as will be apparent by the following extract: 


‘*‘Tn high council, the emperor here on his throne, 
Adorned with sceptre and crown aloft shone ; 

‘ With a word as true as a mint master may, 

My worth to a penny lord Abbot now say.’ 


‘Christ, for thirty imperial florins was sold. 

Then so stamp’d and so coin’d your value I hold 
To be not a doit more than twenty and nine, 

For less than his worth at least one must be thine.’ 


‘Humph! said the Emperor, this makes itself heard, 
And to most serene pride may a lesson afford ; 
3y my high princely honour ‘tis news to me, 
That so very good cheap my value should be.’ 


But now you must for me cast up and decide, 

On horseback, how soon round the world I may ride ; 
Nor lesser nor larger—to a minute express‘d, 

If your answer to this likewise, only a jest.’ 


‘ Sire, if with the sun you should saddle and ride, 
And from morning to morning with him abide ; 

I'll venture my staff and my hood to boot, 

That in twenty-four hours every inch you will do’t.’ 


. ‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the Emperor, ‘ excellent oats, 
You have foddered the horses with ifs and with buts; 
The man who of if and of but takes hold, 

Already, sure out of chopped straw has made gold. 
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But now to the third, and collect yourself well, 
Else I to the ass must condemn you still; 

What think [ that’s false ? now this bring me out, 
And while you go on leave at home if and but.’ 


* You think the lord abbot I am, of St. Gall,’ 
‘Just so; ‘tis a truth that will scarcely fall,’ 

‘ His servant your grace; your meee amo s a flam, 
For know only Bendix his shepherd | am.”’ 


The cause of quarrel in the novel, between the abbot and his Signior is, 
that he had ill-treated a couple of alawns which had been given him to take 
care of. Now, it is known that these dogs were greyhounds, but it is not 
known we believe, that the more proper spelling of the word is alland or 
allant, because it is the participle of the Fr, verb aller, to go, the greyhound 
being thus called from its swiftness. We mention this, because in one of 
the Canterbury tales, the rhyme of a couplet has been spoiled in Tyrwhitt’s 
edition, by changing the true reading alland into alaun. 

The next story to which we shall call the reader's attention, is the man- 
ner in which an experienced jester is foiled by a child. The expression 
‘ Heliotrope of Calandrino’ which occurs, alludes to a novel of Boccace. 
This Calandrino, who was a painter, is often mentioned by him for his ex- 
treme simplicity and the many hoaxes played on him. The Heliotrope was 
supposed to-be a stone of such a nature, that by turning aside = sun’s 

rays (HAws rpero) it rendered those who c: arried it invisible. This, Bruno, a 
brother painter, makes Calandrino believe he has found. Many, perhaps, 
will be surprised to see here an acquaintance of their childhood; we mean 
that well-known and salutary apologue in Webster’s Spelling-book, which 

makes clear the virtue in stones. That the M. Valore mentioned might 
have been so eccentric as to make many believe him insane, is very 
credible, but that he was no fool, is eyually plain, There is a philosophy 
deeper than our author appears to have been aware of in his assertion, that 
millstones were the most precious of stones, and surpassing rubies in value. 
Any puns which occur in these translations must be attributed to the 
author. 

There are many who have seen and heard M. Valore, and know to what 
degree he was reputed insane—how perverse he was and malicious—there 
were few things about which he did not discourse and reason after the man- 
ner ofa madman. Having one evening arrived at an estate in Romagna, 
and discoursing where there were Signiors and well-bred men; whether it 
was done to try him, or whether he did it of his own accord—there came a 
boy who was perh: aps of the age of fourteen, and approaching M. Valore, 
he began looking in his face, saying: ‘ You are a big ditcher.’ M. Valore 
pushing him from him with his hand, said : * Get you gone,’ but he remained ; 
and M. Valore discoursing by way of amusement with those present, said : 
‘Which do you hold to be the most precious of all stones? One said a 
balass-ruby, another a simple ruby, a third the heliotrope of Calandrino— 
this said one thing, and that another. M. Valore replied : ‘ You are not in- 
structed in this. The most precious stone that exists is a millstone, and if 
it could be set and carried in a ring, it would surpass all other stones in 
excellence.’ The boy asked, (and pulled M. Valore by the frock) ‘now 
which would you rather have, and which is worth most, a balass-ruby or a 
mill-stone ?’? M. Valore looked at him, and putting him from him with his 
hand, said: ‘ Get to the house ;’ but he remained. The group commenced 
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laughing, both at the millstone and at the words of the boy. M. Valore said; 
‘ You laugh; but I tell you that I have found more virtue in a little pebble 
which is no millstone, than I ever found either in precious stones, or in 
words, or in herbs, and it is only the other day that I had experience of it ; 
and you know, it is said, in these three things God has placed virtue. But 
hear how it was, and J believe you will all agree with me. There was the 
other day a youth in one of my fig trees, and doing me an injury by gather- 
ing the fruit on it. I commenced by trying the virtue in words, come down 
I cried, get you gone. But in short, menace how I would, he never budged 
an inch for my words. Seeing that words were of no avail, I began col- 
lecting herbs and crushing them into balls, cast them at him, and with these 
I gave it to him several times. But it was news that he never stirred. 
Seeing that herbs also were of no avail, I Jaid hand on stones, and casting 
at him cried: Come down. One pebble having been thrown, when he 
perceived a second coming. he descended at once from the fig tree and went 
with a vengeance. This, all the rubys and all the baless-rubys that ever 
were created could not have accomplished.’ The group, greatly amused, 
cried : ‘ M. Valore is in the right, he says true ;’ and the boy Jooked at him in 
a malicious way, and observed: ‘On my word, this gentleman has a great 
friendship for stones : He ought to have a pocket full,’ and placed his hand 
on a pouch which he carried. M. Valore turned to him and exclaimed: 
‘Go with a mischief. Who the devil is this boy? is he Antichrist?’ The 
boy replied, I ‘ know nothing of Antichrist, but if I were able to do what the 
Signiors of Romagna may, on my word | would give you so many ef these 
stones that have such virtue in them, that you should go back to Tuscany 
well punished.’ M. Valore, on hearing the words of the boy, as if altogether 
worsted, turned to the group and said: ‘There never was a boy wise as a 
child, but was a numskull as a man.’ The boy hearing this, replied: ‘ The 
gentleman then must have been a very wise child.’ M. Valore, shrugging 
his shoulders, said : ‘I give in ;’ and remained as if altogether confounded, 
observing: ‘I have found no man to outdo me, and now an infant has con- 
quered and outdone me.’ The pleasure which those around received from 
this, is not to be expressed ; and the more they Jaughed, the more M. Valore 
turned pale. At last M. Valore cried: ‘ Who is this boy?’ It was told him 
that he was the son of a jester named Bergamino or Bergolino. To this he 
replied : ‘ there is one he loves to burr-gall, I know, since I have not been 
able to say a word that he has not been picking at me.’ Some one said : ‘ M, 
Valore, take him with you into Tuscany.’ He replied: ‘So far from taking 
him into Tuscany, I should eschew living in it were he there. It isa solemn 
truth, and let it suffice, that if the other Romagnuoli are such as this boy, 
none of them will ever be got the better of.’ So he returned to Florence, 
humbled and mocked by a boy, he who was used to mock all others. 

The following incident is extremely illustrative of the habits of mind of 
the people among whom it occurs. Public business of importance is trans- 
acting, and one of the first orators of the city of Florence is on his legs. 
Of a sudden he stops confounded, and stands gazing on the wall, with open 
mouth. No sooner does the rest of the assembly ascertain the cause, than 
they, likewise, are affected ina similar manner; some laugh, some look 
amazed, but all equally forget the city of Florence, and the important busi- 
ness in hand. We are surprised when we find that all this is caused by cer- 
tain figures ridiculously depicted on the walls of the room. Such is their 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and so much more weighty are affairs of taste 
than affairs of state, in the scales of the Italian mind. 
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Anciently, in the city of Florence, the counsel was used to assemble in 
St. Peter Scheraggio, and.there was then placed, or there was always, the 
rostrum. Hence, the council being on one occasion assembled in this 
place, and the question having been proposed, as was the usage, Boninsegna 
Angiolini, a learned and distinguished citizen, arose and ascended the ros- 
trum, and commencing his remarks in a smooth and polished style, as was 
customary. When he was at a certain juncture where he should have con- 
cluded what: he had been saying, and that quickly, like a man struck dumb 
he stopped, yet stood in the rostrum a good bit, and added not a word. The 
audience wondering at this, and especially the signiors priors, who were op- 
posite to him; they sent their sergeant to Boninsegna, to tell him that he 
should pursue his discourse; so the sergeant went immediately to the foot 
ofthe rostrum, and, pulling Boninsegna by the frock, told him, on the part 
of the signiors, to pursue his discourse. Then Boninsegna, having a little 
roused himself, said: ‘Signiors and sage councillors, | came into this 
place to say what occurred to me on your propusition, and so have done, 
until I arrived at that juncture where I became silent; and this, signiors, 
let me tell you, was not because I recollected something that | ought to 
have said, but I became, as it were, beside myself, seeing these nincom- 
poops depicted on this wall opposite me; for certainly they are the greatest 
nincompoops that ever I beheld; and, what is worse, the artist who depicted 
them must have died of an ague, who could scarce have been any other than 
Calandrino, that has drawn them in stockings, striped and checkered. Now 
you know, signiors, that nobody ever sported stockings of that make. [or 
this reason, these, I assure you, signiors, are so flitting through my head, 
that should they not go out of it, neither now nor hereafter shall 1 ever be 
able to say anything that I wish.’ With this he descended from the ros- 
trum. To the signiors and those of the council this appeared a novel affair, 
and every one, laughing, looked up at these nincompoops. One said: ‘ Oh, 
fie! and isn’t this something new to look on?’ Another observed : ‘I never 
gave attention tothis before; who are they?’ And yet another said: ‘ One 
may say of these what a Sanese once said on the square at Siena. A person 
passing, dressed half in white and half in black, from head to foot, including 
his straps and shoes, it was asked: Who is he? A Sanese replied: He 
tells for himself. So 1 know not who these are, but they tell for themselves.’ 
Another observed: ‘They are prophets.’ To which the last replied: ‘ They 
are patriarchs.’ 

The following anecdote of the tyrannous manner in which a feudal lord 
makes his servant refund the sums which he had honestly acquired in his 
service, illustrates that passage in Hamlet, of “ first mouthed to be last swal- 
lowed.”” It has, too, another moral. For any man who indulges his own 
whims, however innocent, without regard to the fashions of the world; who 
acts in a way that his fellow-mortals are unable to understand, whether it be 
that he is too silly or too wise for their comprehension, will, at last, equally 
find some William of Castelbarco, sagely to accuse him of a maccaroni plot 
against the welfare of mankind. 

In the country of Trento was formerly a baron, called William of Cas- 
telbarco, who, as I have heard, had one in his pay of the name of Boni- 
face of Pontriemoli, to whom he wished every success, because he de- 
served it, being a clever man of business, who took care of his customs 
and taxes. He, by means of his salary and the perquisites of the offices 
he held, yet ever acting honestly, had become rich to the amount of six 
thousand livres of Bologna. Being, therefore, one Friday, at table with 
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his lord, and with others of his suite, maccaroni having been brought, 
and placed on trenchers before each of them, the crochet seizing his lord, 
and seeing the before-mentioned Boniface eat his maccaroni with bread, 
there being then a scarcity in that regiun, he, of a sudden, commanded 
his sergeants that they should arrest Boniface. These, advancing, at 
once laid hands on him, He, marvelling, said: ‘ My lord, what occasion 
moved you to have me seized so unceremoniously ! His lord answered : 

‘You know full well. Do you eat bread with bread then? and are you in 
a plot to famish the world, when you see the dearth is so ‘great 1 and do 
you think that I am a lunatic, and have no perception of this?’ Boniface 
hearing the cause, believed his lord had done it for the sport’ s sake, and 
commenced after a sort to smile. His lord exclaimed: ‘Do you laugh, 
ha? I shall oie you laugh after a very different fashion. Lead him 
then to prison, and take care that he does not escape. He was con- 
ducted and placed in prison, and a few days after amerced in six hun- 
dred livres of Bologna, for attempting to trouble the state—not only his 
lord’s, but the whole province, and, to wit, by famine. It was necessary 
that he should render back all he had acquired of him, and what he had 
at home besides, and pay the said amount, giving his lord thanks, as if it 
were a mighty grace he had done him, in not having taken his life. 

The incident now to be related of the manner in which a mouse suc- 
ceeded in lowering the pride of a self-important cavalier, is amusingly 
told, and the reflections with which it concludes are quite in a philoso- 
phical vein. Indeed, nothing could more admirably illustrate how slight 
and contemptible a cause may make ridiculous the proudest of men. 

It is not many years since there was in the house of Cavalcanti a gen- 
tleman called Matteo of Cantino, whom formerly the writer and many 
others have seen. ‘I'his Matteo of Cantino was in his day a tilter, and 
master of fence, and of every other thing that any other gentleman was 
accomplished in. He was as expert and as practised as any of his peers, 
and as well bred. Being of the age of seventy years, and a “ prosperous 
gentleman,” and the heat being extreme (for it was in July,) and wear- 
ing stockings without legs, and his breeches after the old fashion, with 
the legs large at the bottum, the news being discussed in a circle where 
were gentlemen and merchante—in the piazza of the new exchange—and 
the atove-mentioned Matteo being in this circle, it happened by chance 
that a crowd of boys of that description who wait on the bankers there, 
with atrap, in which they had caught a mouse, and with their brooms in 
hand, stopped in the midst of the piazza and placed their trap upon the 
ground, and this being placed on the ground they opened the door, and 
on opening the door, forth issued the mouse and ran through the piazza. 
The boys, with their brooms brandished, ran after to kill him, and he, 
wishing to hide himself, and not finding a place, ran into the circle, 
where was this Matteo of Cantino, and approaching his feet, leaped sud- 
denly up towards his breeches legs, and entered the garment. Matteo 
perceiving this, one may guess how it stood with him. He got completely 
beside himself. The boys had lost Sight of it: ‘ Where is it? which way 
is it?’ and one of them observed: ‘ He has it in his breeches,’ A crowd 
drew together. The laugh was great. Matteo, as if out of bis right 
mind, went into a counter. The boys were behind him with their 
brooms, crying: ‘Shake him out. He has him in his breeches.’ Matteo 
ensconced himself behind the props of a desk and drew down his breeches. 
The boys were at hand with their brooms, shouting; ‘Shake him out! 
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shake him out!’ The breeches dropping to the ground, out popped the 
mouse. The boy cried: ‘There he is! there he is! athim! at him! He 
had him in his breeches, I declare.’ He let down his breeches. The boys 
killed the mouse. Matteo remained, with every appearance of a corpse, 
and some days passed that he scarce knew where he was. There is not a 
man but would have burst with laughter, had he beheld this as the writer 
saw it. In fine, he made avow never more while he lived to wear 
stockings without legs, and this he kept. What shall we say of the dif- 
ferent chances that befall? Certainly, I believe there never happened 
anything more novel, or more amusing. The man stood with great pomp 
and pride, and a petty matter forced him to stoop. He went ungartered, 
for the fleas and a mouse attacked him in a way that set him beside him- 
self. There is not so pitiful a wild animal but he will give man sufficient 
to do, and yet man conquers them all, when so disposed. 

In the following, the manner in which the tables are turned on a 
would-be knave, is pleasantly related. 

There was formerly in Frioli, in the village of Spilinbergo, a Floren- 
tine retailer and a Friolano, whose name was Soccebonel,who going in to 
urchase goods, commenced by asking for cloth of some beautiful color, 
as he wished to have a gentleman’s cloak made. The retailer asked ::‘ Do 
you wish sky blue?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Do you wish it green?’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Do you wish 
it ofa light blue? ‘ No.’ ‘ Do you wish it of alivid hue ? ‘ No.’ ‘Do you 
wish a wrapper of heaven ?’ ‘ Yes, yes, yes.’ He thought from the name 
that he should find there the sun, moon and stars, and perhaps the greater 
part of paradise. The wrapper of heaveu being produced, they came 
to an agreement about the price of four yards. The retailer took hold of 
his stick and said to Soccebonel : ‘ Hold here, and place the stick strait at 
this end. The Friolano placed it and drew the cloth more forward than 
the stick, sometimes the sixteenth of a yard, and sometimes more, and 
was so intent on this that he looked nowhere else. The Florentine, who, 
from the beginning, at once perceived this, when he laid the cloth on the 
stick, left half a quarter of the stick behind, and sometimes more, so that 
the four quarters gave the good man three and a half perhaps. The four 
yards having been measured and paid for, the Friolano set himself to carry 
off the goods, and in order that the trick might remain concealed, the 
seller observed : ‘ would you do yourself justice ? Immerse it in a tub of 
water and let it stay all night, so that it may be well soaked, and then see 
what sort of stuff it will be.’ He did so, and in the morning somewhat 
wrung the water out and got it to a cutter’s, who smoothed it in his press 
and cut it. The cloth being cut, Soccebonel went for it and said: ‘ What 
ought you to have?’ The cutter replied : ‘ There were nine quarters, you 
should give me ninepence.’ To which he answered: ‘ What, nine quarters ? 
la, now! what do you say ?’ The cutter produced it and said: ‘See here; 
measure it for yourself.’ He measured it, and found no more; then he 
said : ‘ La, now, how I have been cheated!’ He goes to the retailer, he 
goes here, he goes there. One observed to him: ‘These Florentine 
cloths never any of them return of the same length from the water.’ The 
retailer said ; ‘ See where it stood the night you put it in soak, and that no 
one stole it.’ Another said « ‘ These cutters are all rogues.’ But an ac- 
quaintanee of the retailer’s who perhaps knew the whole matter, observed : 
‘ Would the gentleman have me tell him the truth ? it is not long since I 
heard it said, that one touk home a quarter of Florentine stuff, and in the 
evening immersed it as yoa did this, in a tub of water, and let it remain 
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all night, and in the morning when he went to take it out ofthe water, he 
found that it had so shrunk up that he could find nothing.’ Soccebonel 
replied : ‘ Humph ! could such a case be ? Towhich they answered : ‘ Yes 
doves can be.’ So this man thinking to cheat, was himself cheated and 
made a fool of ; and the wrapper of heaven came back of a size that it 
would not have covered the firmament of a small oven, whilst the gentle- 
man’s cloak was metamorphosed into a cape, which looked very like a 
curtailed frock. Thus it often times chances that some again may 
know as much as some. 

Here follow some anecdotes of the Florentine general, Ridolpho, 
whore causticity of wit seems to have strongly impressed uur author. 

A nephew, who had been at Bologna for ten years, to learn the law, 
and returned to Canurino a most excellent civilian, went to see M. Ri- 
dolpho. During the visit M. Ridolpho asked: ‘ And what have you been 
doing at Bologna?’ To which he replied: ‘ Acquiring reason, sir.’ To 
which M. Ridolpho answered : ‘ Then you have spent your time badly.’ 
The young manasked, (for the observation appeared to him very strange,) 
‘ Wherefore, sir?’ And M. Ridolpho replied: ‘ Because you should have 
been acquiring power, which is worth the other two for one.’ The young 
man began to smile, and thinking, and again thinking it over, he and others 
who heard him, they perceived that what M. Ridolpho said was true ; 
and the author being with certain scholars who were hearing M. Agnolo 
of Perogia, told them that they were losing their time in studying what 
they did. They asked, ‘ Wherefore?’ And he enquired : ‘ What learn you ? 
They replied : ‘ We learn to reason,’ He thenasked : ‘ To what purpose, 
since it is never used ?” 

He was caricatured at Florence, when he got into disgrace with the 
community todo him shame. When this was told him he said: ‘ It is af- 
ter this fashion : they depict the saints, so that they have made a saint of 
me.’ 

Those of the Florentine regiment, not finding themselves cuntented 
with him at the close of the war of the Church, had him caricatured as 
has been said. But sometime afterwards, perceiving themselves in ex- 
tremity, they dispatched to him certain ambassadors of Florence, to whom 
he didtwothings. The first was, that being invited by him to dinner, 
there was as large a fire kindled in a chimney, just behind them, in the 
midst of July, as if it had been in the month of January. The ambassa- 
dors perceiving at their rear this penetrating blaze in the midst of the 
dog days, asked M. Ridolpho as was expedient, wherefore in July he kept 
a fire kindled at dinner. M. Ridolpho replied: That he did so because 
when the Florentines had caricatured him they had caricatured him 
without stockings on his legs, from which cause he had his legs so frozen 
that he had never been able from that time until then to get them warm 
again, and therefore it was necessary for him to have at hand a fire to 
warm by. The ambassadors smiled a little, but in a sort, as if confound- 
ed, proceeding to the viands, boiled capons were served, with sops, 
which M. Ridolpho had so ordered, that his own basin was served so 
long before, that it was merely lukewarm, and those of the ambassadors 
came boiling and as hot as possible totable. So, seating themselves, M. 
Ridolpho commenced with great security to take brimming spoonfuls. 
The ambassadors seeing this, held it for a verity that they should be able 
to sip as sectrely, whence at the first mouthful their whole palate was 
blistered, so that one of them began to weep and the other began looking 
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at the roof and hiccoughing. M. Ridolpho asked: ‘ What do you see?’ 
and he replied: ‘I’m looking at this roof which is so well constructed. 
Who made it? M. Ridolpho answered: ‘ Master Soffiaci made it; do 
you know him?’ The ambassadors understood their host, and left their 
sops to cool. Afterwards discoursing between themselves, they said : 
‘It was well put upon us for running forthwith to caricature signiors, as if 
they were porters ; and he has very properly shown us what should stand 
us in good stead.’ And so they returned, as it were, much lowered in 
their own estimation, to Florence, where, when the thing was known, it 
was held that M. Ridolpho had returned white bread for barley cakes. 

The next is a story of an innkeeper, who seems to have been well- 
known for his whims and humours. 

I shall now relate the story of the halved pears, which was the last 
pleasautry of Basso, as it occurred when he was dying. This man draw- 
ing nigh to death, and it being summer, and the mortality so great that 
the wife would not approach her husband, and the son fled from the 
father, and brother from brother, for the reason that the pestilence, as all 
know who saw it, spread itself so rapidly; he wished to make his will, 
and seeing himself deserted by all of his, he directed the notary to write 
that he left tu his sons and heirs, that they should every year, on the day 
of St. James in July, give a basket of the capacity of a bushel of halved 
pears to the flies in a certain place by him fixed on. The notary observing : 
*‘ Basso, you jest to the last.’ Basso replied: ‘ Write as I tell you, since in 
this malady I have not had either friend or relation who has not abandon- 
ed me, save only the flies, and therefore being so held to by them, I do 
not believe that God would have mercy on me did I not render back 
their merits. Therefore that you may be certain that [ did not jest, but 
speak in earnest—write that if this be not done every year, I leave my 
sous disinherited, and that my property shall go to such a religious body.’ 
Finally the notary was obliged on this occasion so to write, and thus at- 
tentive was Basso to this tiny animal. A few minutes after, as he was 
approaching his last, so that he had little understanding left, a neighbour 
of his weg to him as they are accustomed, whose name was Dame Good, 
and said: ‘ Basso,God heal you; I am your neighbor, Dame Good.’ 
With great difficulty he looked at her and said, when he could scarce be un- 
derstood: ‘Iam content that I now die, because for the eighty years 
that I have lived I never yet saw good.’ 

We had at first thought of going somewhat farther into this matter, 
but what we have done is perhaps sufficient to show what is to be ex- 
pected of our author, both as regards his beauty and defects. 
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VERGNIAUD. 


Tue existence of the Girondins as a distinct political party can scarcely be 
traced prior to the final overthrow of the monarchy. Up to that time, though 
there had been diversity of opinion, there had been no formal division in the 
republican ranks; Robespierre was still the friend of Petion, and Danton 
frequented the saloonsof Madame Roland. Most of the leading 
Girondins, however, had already distinguished themselves; many of them 
were known as prominent and leading members of the Assembly, and some 
had acquired fame in the works of science and literature before entering 
upon the stormy sea of politics. Petion, Lanjuinais and Buzot, had bien 
members of the Constituent Assembly of 1789, and were consequently 
ineligible to the new Legislature, which assembled in the fall of 1791, 
under the first written constitution of France, a constitution that Mirabeau 
had criticised as too democratic for a monarchy, and for a republic as 
having a king too much! But in that new legislature were found such men 
as Brissot, alre: idy famous as an author and a journalist ; Louvet, one of the 
most witty and brilliant writers of the day ; Condorcet, the profound philo- 
sopher and pupil of Rochefoucauld; the eloquent Guadet; the grave, calm, 
determined Geusonné ; the impassioned Isnard ; these men with their asso- 
ciates,* became the leaders of that portion of the republicans in the assem- 
bly who took the name of Girondins. 

In the midst of colleagues like these, a young man from the city of Bor- 
deaux took his seat as deputy to the Legisl: itive Assembly. This young 
man was Veraniaup. He was then thirty- three years of age, a native of 
Limoges, had been educated to the profession of the law, and was an 
advocate at the bar of Bordeaux. Like most of the enthusiastic young men 
of the day, he had warmly espoused extreme liberal opinions. Gifted with 
genius and eloquence, he had already raised himself to a front rank among 
the popular champions; and though young and comparatively unknown at 
Paris, he was looked upon from the first by his friends, as one of the future 
leaders of the popular party. 

Mirabeau was no more; his ashes lay beneath the gorgeous dome of the 
Pantheon; he had left no rival behind him. But popular eloquence wis not 
dead with Mirabeau; it reappeared in the person of Vergniaud, in a form of 
far more classic gr ace and beauty, if not so grand and imp sing. What 
Mirabeau had been in the Constituent, Vergniaud became in the Legislative 
Assembly—the master of that electric speech which dazzles the imagination, 
thrills along the nerves and fires the hearts, and which men call 
Yet there was but little resemblance between the orator of the Legislative, 
and the great leader of the Constituent Assembly: even their eloquence 
was not the same; that of Mirabeau was unequal, abrupt, eccentric—break - 
iug out attimes with the intense but momentary glare of the lightning, 
which dazzles the eye and strikes the beholder dumb. His most splendid 
and successful passages were those brokeu and detache »d sentences, at once 
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* It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the above is by no means a complete list of 
ever the more prominent of the Girondins. ‘The names of Roland, Barbaroux, Rabaud 
St. Etienne, Larource, Valazé, and others, sone of whom were not menibers of the 
Legislative Assembly, are familiar to the readers of history. 
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impassioned and earnest, which came all glowing from the furnace of 
passion which burned in his fiery bosom. The eloquence of Vergniaud on 
the contrary was uniform, always elegant and persuasive, yet when the 
greatness of the occasion aroused him, impassioned and irresistible. He 
had the advantage of a voice of great compass and flexibility, a command- 
ing exterior, a warm imagination, a profound knowledge of the classics 
and antiquity, a refined taste, and had not neglected the culture of the 
graces of oratory. Mirabeau electrified the Assembly with Demosthenic 
thunder ; Vergniaud led his audience captive with the flowing periods of 
Cicero, or the classic eloquence of Pericles. We might call Mirabeau the 
Patrick Henry, Vergniaud the Lee of the French Assemblies. Nor had 
Vergniaud the ambition or the fiery nature of the aspiring Provengal 
deputy. Great occasions could alone arouse his faculties. He was not apt to 
be hurried away with passion, nor quick to adopt extreme measures against 
his opponents. He was a man of a large and open nature, a benevolent 
heart, a gentle temper, delighting in light amusements, in conversation with 
his friends, in playing with “children. Like Danton, he was indolent in his 
habits ; and Madame Roland seems to have found something to condemn 
in his indifferent and careless nature. ‘I do not like Vergniaud,” she 
says, ‘‘ because he disdains men, does not put any restraint upon himeelf 
in his intercourse with them, and has not employed his talents with the 
ardor of a soul inspired by a love of the public good.” With a little more 
vigor, and industry, and energy of character—with more of the enthusiasm of 
Barbaroux, more of the unyielding pertinacity of Robespierre, more of the 
proud ambition and daring resolution of Mirabeau—YVergnuiaud, with his sin- 
patriotism, his eloquence, intellect and genius, might perhaps have saved 
his party from destruction, and even have guided the car of the revolution. 

The first forensic effort of Vergniaud iu the tribune was directed against 
royalty. A decree had passed, abolishing the titles of Sive and Majesty 
when addressing the king. The deputy Guadet had remarked that the 
word Sire belonged to the feudal system, which had ceased to exist. ‘‘ As for 
the word Majesty,” said he, ‘it should only be empioyed in speaking of 
Gop and of the people!” A motion was now made to repeal the offensive 
decree. Vergniaud spoke against it; he knew not, he said, why the titles 
Sire and Maje sty, which recalled feudality, should be retained; the king 
ought to glory in the title of King of the F rench. Such was the text of 
Vergni: iud’s maiden speech, whose eloquence won the admiration of the 
Assembly and foreshadowed the future triumphs of the orator. 

A complete sketch of the brief public life of Vergniaud would be a his- 
tory of the Assembly and of the first year of the Convention. We do not 
propose to attempt it, as the task has already been done by many abler 
hauds. Vergniaud took part in most of the prominent debates of the day, 
particularly those upon the question of the emigrants, and the more im- 
portant one upon the question of the war, upon which hung the issue of 
the Revolution. 

The conduct of the Girondins upon this question of the war has been 
much misunderstood, if not misrepresented. Alison accuses them of ex- 
citing the war with Europe by their declamations, and throws upon them 
the responsibility of having taken the initiative step, and even of being the 
cause of the king’s execution, and the horrors of the Reign of Terror. A 
more unjust charge it is difficult to meet with in history. The Reign of 
Terror might as'well be laid to the charge of Lafayette and Bailly, as to that 
of Vergniaud and the Girondins. Let us see how the case stood, and who 
was the aggressor in this contest. 
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Most of the monarchies in Europe had looked with jealousy upon the 
overthrow of feudalism and the establishment of a liberal constitution in 
France. They were, from the beginning, hostile to the Revolution, and 
waited only for a decent pretext to interfere for the purpose of suppressing 
it. ‘Che king’s brothers, who had emigrated from France, protested against 
the act of Louis XVI. in accepting the constitution, alleging that he had 
been deprived of his liberty since his flight to V arennes, and ‘therefore the 
act was involuntary and could not be binding. ‘The Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia had, therefore, taken it upon themselves to interfere 
in the inteinal government of France. On the 27th August, 1790, a 
month before the opening of the Legislative Assembly, these sovereigns, 
with the Count of Artois, brother of Louis XVI. , met at Pilnitz, from whence 
they issued their celebrated maniltesto, * the de >el iration of Pilnitz,” which 
Mr. Fox declared an aggression upon France, and amounting to an act of 
hostility. In this arrogant declaration the sovereigns made common cause 
with Louis ; they demanded that he should be restored to his prerogatives, 
and be permitted to go where he pleased; that the Assembly should be 
dissolved, and the French nation should suffer them to dictate other changes 
in its existing institutions. In case of refusal they threatened war and 
invasion. Fy rance had not yet given offence to these powers except in her 
change of government. Thus Austria and Prussia took the initiative step 
in this crusade against popular institutious. ‘They formed with England, 
their secret but zealous ally, that unholy coalition which has been “justly 
styled the “ conspiracy of kings against the rights of the people.” With 
them, not with France, must rest the guilt, and crime, and devastation of the 
twe nty years’ war, the bloody atrociues of the Revolution, and the carnage 
of Napoleon’s hundred b: ittle-fields. And never was a more just retribution 
visited upon nations than the s.ift punishment which overtook these kingly 
conspirators, when, in a few short years, the “‘ armed soldier of democracy ”’ 
placed his foot upon their thrones, while the tramp of his conquering legious 
echoed through the streets of Berlin and his victorious eagles waved trom 
the palace of Schoenbrun ! 

W hen the question of the war was first discussed in the Assembly, and 
advocated by the Girondins, the declaration of Pilnitz had been made, and 
the fugitive nobility, the emigres, were not only arming themselves upon 
the frontiers, but actually threatening invasion under the command of the 
Prince of Condé. A decree was pr post d that the Klector of Treves be re- 
quired to disband the conspirators who were assembling in his dominions 
Vergniaud advocated it in a masterly harangue. ‘Our Revolution,’’ said 
he, ** has spread alarm amongst every throue, for it bas given an e xample of 
the destruction of the despotisin that sustains them. Kings hate our con- 
stitution because it renders inen free, and because they would reign over 
slaves. Liberty, since its birth, has been the object of a shameful ‘and se- 
cret war, waged against it in its cradle!’ He then urged upon the Assem- 
bly the adoption of prompt and vigorous measures against the emigrants. 
‘“* Demand of the Emperor of Austria that the emigres be dispersed,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ I might demand that they be given up to the country they in- 
insult, and to punishment. But no If they “have been greedy for our blood, 
let us not be greedy for theirs. Their crime is having wished to destroy 
their country ; let them be vagrants and wanderers on the face of the earth, 
and let their punishment be never to find a country.” 

To the remonstrance of the Assembly as to the emigrants, the Emperor 
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returned the haughty answer, that he had ordered a large army, under the 
General Bender, to march to the assistance of the Elector of Treves. 

To meet the threatened danger the Assembly despatched three armies to 
the frontiers, under the command of Lafayette, Luckner and Rochambeau. 
Subsequently the Baron Cobentzel was commissioned to deliver the u/tima- 
tum of the Austrian government—namely, the re-establishment of the 
French monarchy, on the basis of the royal sitting of the 23rd_ of June, 
1789, the restitution ef the property of the clergy, of the territories of Al- 
sace to the German princes, and of Avignon and Venaissin to the Pope. 
The proposition was an insult toa great and free nation like France. 
Louis himself, reluctant though he was, and hoping more from the allies 
than his own country, saw the war forced upon him, and on the 20th of 
April, 1792, proposed to the Assembly a declaration of war against Aus- 
tria. Inthe same sitting, the war was almost unanimously resolved upon. 
Condorcet drew up the masterly declaration, alike elegant in composition 
and unanswerable in argument,* which apprised the world of the grounds 
of the quarrel forced upon France—that it was on her side a defensive war 
—a war of popular against despotic institutions—a war of principle and 
right against foreign dictation and interference. 

Thus far we can find no difficulty in commending the conduct and sym- 
pathising fully with the views of Vergniand and the Girondins; for, what- 
ever may be thought of the expediency of the war at that moment, we are 
clear in the conviction that the justice and right of the case lay wholly on 
the side of France. More profound and experienced statesmen might, per- 
haps, have labored to shun it until the new constitution had been tried and 
established, and, from motives of policy, have submitted, for the time, to in- 
justice and wrong. But Vergniaud and his colleagues listened only to the 
promptings of a too chivalrous and impulsive patriotism ; in its justice they 
saw its necessity and expediency. They did not stop to contemplate the 
fearful ordeal through which their new institutions were about to pass ; and the 
result proved how widely they had miscalculated. The war was an unfor- 
tunate one, in every respect, to the cause of human freedom. It brought the 
republic, but it brought the days of terror with it. Monarchy persisted in its 
efforts to overthrow popular institutions, and disorder and anarchy soon 
rioted onthe ruins of the constitution. The Revolution, threatened from 
within by the disaffected, and pressed from without by the coalition, soon 
gave birth to the most frightful excesses. The people which had just cast 
off the fetters of feudalism, struggled, with the frantic energy of despair, 
against that despotism which sought again to rivet them upon their limbs, 
until liberty sank into the arms of licentiousness, and violence usurped the 
place of law. In the wild tumult of popular excitement, the bust of Marat 
displaced that of Mirabeau in the Pantheon, and the eloquence of the Gi- 
rondins gave place to the sacrilegious profanities of Chaumette and the in- 
fernal orgies of Carrier and Lebou! 

A few months served to satisfy the Girondins that the constitution, with 
Louis at its head, was insufficient to save the liberties of France. The war 
dragged slowly ‘along—the armies meet with reverses on the frontiers— 
Paris itself was about to be threatened. The King was at variance with 
the Assembly, and it was evident that his heart was with his emigrant nobi- 
lity, and estranged from the national cause; he even vetoed one or two 
energetic measures of defence passed by the Assembly. What then was 


#In many respects it resembles the American ‘Declaration of Indepeudence,” from 


which, perhaps, its idea was derived.—M. Thiers’ Hist. Rev., Vol. 1, p. 239. 
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left for the Girondins to do? We answer, either to win the king, heart and 
soul, to the support of the Revolution, or to depose him. They tried the 
former, and failed. Roland sent his famous letter, written, it is said, by 
his wife, to Louis; and Vergniaud himself, with two of his colleagues, 
addressed the king, shortly before the !0thof August, but without success. 
Louis went so far as to send asecret messenger to the allies with instructions 
in his own handwriting. 

The sole course then left the Girondins—the course dictated by the law 
of extreme necessity—was to depose the king—and they adopted it. W hat- 
ever defects of statesmanship may be charged upon Veryntaud and his 
friends in other respects, here we are persuaded they were right. They had 
tried the constitutional monarchy, and had found it wanting; they were 
driven into deposing the king, as the only hope for saving France from 
the allies. ‘Though Ver; ghiaad. was a republic an in sentiment, we must do 
him the justice to say, that he was not instigated by hostility to the king, 

nor by a rash desire to overthrow the constitution, solely for the sake of 
establishing the Republic. He was willing to save France with Louis and 
the constitution as it existed, if it could be done; but the experiment had 
been tried and it had failed. The crisis was now come when France must 
choose between the Republic and the fate of Poland. Vergniaud did not 
hesitate. His was the first voice in the Assembly which ventured to dis- 
cuss the forfeiture of the crown, on the ground that the king had violated 
the constitution. ‘ 

It was on the 3d of July when Vergniaud addressed the Assembly upon 
this subject, at the close of an exc iting debate on the measures recom- 
mended for the defence of the country. The speech of Vergniaud was a 
master-piece of argument as well as eloque nee, and far exceeded any of his 
former efforts. It was the great speech of the session, and filled the men 
sure of his renown as an orator. A brief analysis of this aplended harangue* 
will afford atolerable idea of Vergniaud’s style as a public debater. 

The occasion on which it was delivered was a grand one—the moment 
decisive. An intense anxiety was manifested to hear the distinguished ora- 
tor, whose fame already filled France; and a dense crowd choked up every 
avenue to the hall. Never had orator a nobler theme for el quence than 
Vergniaud. Hestood amid a people i in a state of revolution, with the solemn 
declaration ringing in their ears, ‘‘ Citizens, the country is indanger "—a 
constitution crumbling beneath their feet—a ay al thronged by the ene 
mies of liberty within, and tkreatened by foreign bayonets without. The 
solemnity and grandeur of the occasion roused the s slumbering fires of Verg- 
niaud’s genius, and prepared for his eloquence a more overwhelming tri- 
umph. Over that vast throng a profound silence reigned; from the seats 
of the deputies, from the boxes where still sat the beauty and elegance of 
Paris, and from the galleries, crowded with ragged Jacobins and squalid 
patriotism, every ear was bent to listen, and every eye was riveted with 
eager interest upon the orator. 

The exordium of Vergniaud’s speech was dignified and impressive. He 
commenced by drawing a picture of the state of the nation, now marching 
upon the verge of ruin. The French armies, which had advanced to 
Belgium, had been forced back before the Austrians. The war had been 
transferred to the soil of France. Prussia,with her formidable legions, was 
threatening the Rhine. And yet in the very midst of these reverses, at the 


" See the elaborate history of Thiers, which contains several extracts from Vergniaud’s 
speeches. 
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very moment of the crisis, the king had estranged himself from the national 
cause, by dismissing the popular ministers, by committing the empire to 
inexperienced he inds, and by rejecting the measures of safety proposed by 
the National Assembly. ‘* Can it be true, that the king feels a dread of the 
triumphs of his country?” exclaimed Vergniaud. “Is it the blood of 
Cublentz, or yours, that there is a desire to spare?” As the speaker kind- 
led up into enthusiasm, and became absorbed in the grandeur of his theme, 
spontaneous and deafening shouts of applause arose on every side. The 
classic periods of a Ciceronean eloquence, clothed with the rich melody of 
a voice that, in its flexibility and wonderful powers, has been pronounced 
unequalled in the deliberative assemblies of those times, fell upon the ear of 
the charmed listener clear as the sound of a trumpet upon the night air, 

while the impassioned and soui-stirring appeals of that potent eloquence 
roused every heart, like the peal of the alarm cannon which summons the 
soldier to the battle field. 

Having sketched the gloomy state of public affairs, Vergniaud proceeded 
to speak of the rejected decrees of the assembly, and to attack the ministers 
of the king. From this topic, amid the redoubled interest and the profound 
attention of his audience, he boldly advanced to attack the king himself, 

and spoke, though in hypothetical terms, of the forfeiture of the crown, on 

the ground that the king had violated the constitution. The argument of 
Vergniaud was something more than ingenious, it was logical and un- 
answerable. 

** Listen to me calmly, ” said the speaker ; ‘‘ be in no hurry to anticipate 
what I am about to say. * ° > * It is in the name of the king 
that the French princes have endeavored to raise Europe against us. It is 
to avenge the dignity of the king that the treaty of Pilnitz has been con- 
cluded. It is to come to the aid of the hing, that the sovereign of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia makes war upon us, and Prussia is marching towards 
our frontier. Now I read in the constitution, ‘ Jf the king puts himself at 
the head of an army and directs its forces against the nation, or if he does 
not oppose by a formal act an enterprize of this kind, that may be executed 
in his name, he shall be considered as having abdicated ro: alty.’ What is 
a formal act of opposition? If one hundred thousand Austrians were 
marching towards Flanders, and one hundred thousand Prussians towards 

lsace, and the king were t» oppose to them ten or twenty thousand men, 
would he have done a formal act of opposition 1 ? 

“Ifthe king, whose duty it is to notify imminent hostilities, apprised of 
the movements of the Prussian army, were not to communicate any infor- 
mation on the subject to the National Assembly; if a camp of reserve 
necessary for stopping the progress of the enemy into the interior were 
proposed, and the king were to substitute in its stead an uncertain plan 
which it would take a long time to execute ; if the king were to leave the 
command of the army to an intriguing general of whom the nation was 
suspicious ; if another general, bred afar from the corruption of courts and 
familiar with victory, were to demand a re -inforcement, and the king were 
by a refusal to say to him, ‘ I forbid thee to conquer,’ “could it be asserted 
that the king had committed a formal act of opposition t 

“ And if, while France was swimming in blood, the king were to say to 
you, ‘it is true that the enemies pretend to be acting for me, for my dignity, 
for my rights, but I have proved that I am not their accomplice. I have 
sent armies into the field ; these armies were too weak, but the constitution 
does not fix the degree of their force, I have assembled them too late, but 
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the constitution does not fix the time for collecting them. I have stopped 
a general who was on the point of conquering, but the constitution does 
not order victories. The Assembly have passed useful decrees which I 
have not sanctioned, but I had a right to do so. I have done all that the 
constitution enjoined upon me; it is, therefore, enpreen to doubt my 
fidelity. 

“If, then, the king were to hold this language, should you not have a right 
to say to him, O king, who, like Lysander the tyrant, have believed that 
truth was not worth more than falsehood—who have feigned a love for the 
laws merely to preserve the power which enabled you to defy them—was it 
defending us to oppose to the foreign soldiers forces whose inferiority left 
not even uncertainty as to their defeat? Was it defending us to thwart plans 
tending to fortify the interior? Did the constitution leave you the choice 
ofthe ministers for our prosperity or for our ruin? Did it make you the 
head of the artay for our glory or our disgrace? Did it confer on you the 
right of the veto, a civil list, and so many prevogatives, in order constitution- 
ally to undo the empire? No, no! Man, in whom the generosity of the 
French has excited no corresponding feeling, insensible to everything but 
the love of despotism, you are henceforth notaing to that constitution which 
you have so unworthily violated—to that people whom you have so basely 
betrayed !” 

The deepest emotion pervaded the Assembly ; the members flocked 
around Vergniaud as he took his seat to offer their congratulations. Since 
the death of Mirabeau, no voice of equal power had been heard from that 
tribune. The triamph of the orator was complete, and from that moment 
the fate of the monarchy was sealed. 

The insurrection of the 10th of August was not the work of the Giron- 
dins ; it was brought about by Danton and his associates. The result of 
that day was the dethronement of the king—precisely what the Girondins 
aimed at—but the means by which it was brought about were not of their 
contriving. They designed, by a decree of the Assembly, to have deposed 
the king, “and would have done so, but that they were anticipated by the 
impatience of the people. No one of all the Girondins was less c: :pable 
than Vergniaud of instigating the people to revolt or violence. On the 
20th of June, when the mob besieged the king in his palace, Vergniaud, 
from the great staircase of the Tuilleries, addressed the insurgents, urging 
them to disperse, to maintain order, and to respect the laws and the consti- 
tution. On the 3d of August, when the sections petitioned for the dethrone- 
ment of the king, and when one of them bolder than the rest not only 
demanded the dethronement, but pronounce -d it in the name of the people, 
Vergniand, with the lofty independence of his character, and regardless of 
his popul: irity, denounced this act of usurpation, and caused the Assembly to 
annul the resolution of the section. And afterwards, when the September 
massacres had cast their bloody stain upon the Revolution, to the honor 
of Vergniaud be it recorded, that some of his noblest eflorts were made, 
even to the shipwreck of his popularity and the loss of his life, in denounc- 
ing the authors of these fiendish atrocities. 

That the Girondins were not connected with the insurrection of the 10th 
of August, is evident from the fact that the very same day was fixed by 
them for the discussion of the dethronement of the king. That d: ly came, 
and with it passed away the necessity of a discussion. The pec ple took 
the matter out of the hands of their representatives. The tocsin and the 
generale were heard in the street, and the tramp of armed men and the 
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rumbling of artillery over the pavements. Vergniaud presided that day in 
the Assembly. He was in the chair when the king and royal family ap- 
peared at the bar as suppliants and fugitive 2s—driven out from the halls of 
their ancestors by an infuriated people, seeking to wreak upon the head of 
the most honest monarch who had ever filled the French throne the long 
arrears of vengeance rolled up by his ancestors. The generous heart of 
Vergniaud melted as he gazed upon the royal suppliants, and heard the 
dignified words of the king g: “I have come to prevent the commission of a 
great crime. I think I cannot be safer, gentlemen, than in the midst of 
you”—and his voice faltered with emotion as he replied, “ Sire, you may 
rely on the firmness of the National Assembly ; we have sworn to die in 
defence of the constituted authorities.” 

What a day was that for Louis—shut up in the reporter’s box in the 
Assembly with his family, awaiting the issue of the fearful struggle! The 
roar of cannon and the rattling of musketry shook the walls of the As- 
sembly. No need of discussion now on the dethronement of the king. 
His sceptre already lay shivered on the blood-stained floor of his ancestral 
palace ; the wing of the destroying angel was hovering over the capital ; the 
edifice of the constitution was rocking to its base beneath the wild w hirl- 
wind of the popular wrath ; and, amid the thunder of artillery and the wail 

of dying men—amid the flames ‘of insurrection and the carnage of battle— 
the throne of the Bourbons went down! 

Vergniaud, who had left the president’s chair for a few moments, returned 
with the decree of dethronement which he had hastily drawn up. Ascend- 
ing the tribune he addressed the Assembly :—“I am about to propose to 
you. citizens, a very rigorous measure’ [ appeal to the affection of our 
hearts, to judge how nee essary it is to adopt it immediately.’ 

The Assembly at once passed the decree. It suspended Louis XVI. 
from royalty ; directed a plan of education for the D: 1uphin, and convoked a 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

Vergniaud was elected a member of the National Convention. It met on 
the 21st of September, 1792. One brief year had made him famous; his 
eloquence h id alre: ady won for him a name, and he had risen to the place 
where Mirabeau had stood in the Constituent Assemb ly. 

The Convention at once decreed the Republic; it swept away the last 
shreds of the monarchy; it proceeded to prepare the plan for a new consti- 
tution ; and finally it brought the king himself to trial for high treason. 

The trial of the king is intimate ly connected with the history and fate of 
the Girondins. Vergniaud acted a conspicuous part in it as their orator, and 
as President of the Convention. History records but a solitary instance of 
a parallel scene—the trial ef Charles I. by the republicans of England 
These two ex imples of high judicial sentence passed upon royalty by the 
representatives of a people who had each subverted the throne of their 
monarch, though differing in some respects, are strikingly similar in their 
main features. Nor have they been without their benefits in teaching the 
world that one great truth of all free governments is, that political power 
originates, and is derived from the people; and that kings rule, not by divine 
right, but by the will of the nation. 

It is not now necessary to discuss the question, whether Louis or Charles 
deserved death at the hands of their subjects. One thing, however, may be 
said. that more innocent men than either of them have perished on the 
scaffold under regal despotism, for crimes of less magnitude than were 
charged and proved against the king of France, as well as the king of Eng- 
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land. Ifthe records of the Star Chamber, and the dark history of the 
Bastille could be all brought to light, how many instances of wanton cruelty 
and despotis injustice would be exhibited, to divide with these unfortunate 
monarchs the sympathy of the world. The wrongs of the humble subject 
live not in the memory of men, while the sufferings of Louis and Charles 
are remembered, because the accident of birth placed them upon a throne 
and not in a hovel. A prisoner named Gordon, was confined in the dun- 
geons of the Bastille for thirty years, without even knowing the cause of 
his imprisonment! What comparison of suffering can be made between 
his living death and the momentary pang of Louis upon the scaffold? And 
yet how many tears have been shed for the “ martyred king ”—how few for 
poor Gordon ! 

Ever since the opening of the Convention, the absorbing question among 
the populace and at the clubs, had been the expediency of bringing the 
king to trial. His fate hung quivering in the balance long before the day 
of final judgment. The people, so long humbled, crushed, trodden in the 
dust beneath the iron foot of royalty, now, in the day of their newly gained 
power, seemed to have lost every feeling of generosity, and prepared to 
wrest away the life of their vanquished and powerless monarch, with the 
same cold and remorseless instinct which prompts a man to set his heel upon 
the head of a wounded and fangless viper. 

The debate commenced in the Convention on the 13th of November, 
upon the preliminary question, whether the king could be brought to trial, 
and if so, by what tribunal? ‘The generosity and humanity of the Girondins 
prompted them tossave the life of the king , but, in the excited state of public 
feeling in the capital, such an undertaking was a difficult and a delicate 
one. In this preliminary discussion they took no part. One or two depu- 
ties contended for the inviolability of the king, and that the Convention 
possessed no power to try him; but upon this point the mouths of the 
Girondins were shut, for they had heretofore recognized and advocated the 
king’s responsibility. The more determined members of the Mountain 
insisted upon the immediate condemnation of Louis without trial. This the 
Girondins openly and firmly opposed. Finally, they adopted a middle 
course, and voted with the majority that Louis be tried by the Convention. 

The king was brought to the bar of the National Convention on the 11th 
of December, 1792, and the articles of impeachment were read to him. 
Some of these charges were frivolous, and could scarcely be tortured into 
state crimes ; some were unjust, and could not be charged against the king 
personally, as, for example, the fusillade in the Champ de Mars; and some 
absolutely false, asthe charge of shedding the blood of the people on the 
10th of August. Tie great crime of the king, if crime it can be called, 
unquestionably was, his attachment to the new order of things, and 


his desire and past efforts to regain a portion of his lost authority in opposi- 
tion to the Assembly and the people. According to the language of a later 
day, he was guilty of incivism. For this he was really tried, and for this he 
suffered. Whether such a crime deserved death at the hands of a great and 
magnanimous people, now that the king was powerless and the prisoner of 
his subjects, may well be doubted. The question had ceased to be one of 
abstract justice, or even of expediency, and had become simply a question 
of generosity and mercy ; and as such the Girondins viewed it in their efforts 
to save the fallen monarch. 

The trial of the king was postponed until the 26th of December, at which 


time he appeared again at the bar of the Convention, and interposed his de- 
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fence by his eloquent counsel, M. Deseze* Then commenced that stormy 
debate, which lasted twenty days, and convulsed the Convention. The 
Girondin Lanjuinais first spoke, and with the fearless intrepidity of his cha- 
racter, demanded that the whole proceedings be annulled, but he was not 
sustained even by his own party. St. Just and Robespierre followed him, and 
declaimed, with great effect, against the king; and several other deputies 
spoke on the same side. Still the leading Girondins were silent. They 
were in the most cruel perplexity. Earnestly desirous to save the king, 
they saw no way of doing so in the state of the popular excitement, except 
at the price of their own ruin and a civil war. They conceded the guilt of 
Louis—no man in that Convention ventured to deny it; but how to admit 
the guilt and yet save the guilty was the grand problem. In the em ergency 
they again adopted a middle cot irse, and proposed an ‘‘appeal to the people,” 
hoping thus indirectly to save the king, by invoking the generosity and hu- 
manity of the French nation. Here lay the grand error of the party. Had 
they at once boldly taken the responsibility, and, after voting the guilt of 
the king, passed sentence of banishment upon him, they might have saved 
his life,t and have crushed their terrible adversaries. But they chose ano- 
ther course, and it involved both the king and themselves in ruin, Their 
efforts to save Louis was unavailing, and it brought down upon their heads 
the same hatred and odium that would have followed a more decided course, 
and increased, to an equal degree, the power of their opponents. The 
wife of Ri sland alone, prompted by a lofty and generous nature, seconded 
the effurts of Lanjuin: ais, and entreated her friends, by bold measures, to 
save the life of the king. But false views of discretion and policy had got 
the better of their judgment, and these entreaties were unavailing. The 
Girondins determined to sustain the appeal to the people as the only means 
left of saving the king. 

Oa the Ist of January, Vergniaud ascended the tribune, to answer the 
speech of Robespierre, ‘who had contended that the a ppeal to the people 
would involve the nation in a civil war, and had urged an immediate con- 
demnation of the king. An unusual interest was manifested to hear the 
first orator in France upon this great question. The interest was increased 
from the fact that the Girondins had not yet fully expressed their senti- 
ments, and it was conceded that their final action might decide the fate of 
the kin g. Their policy was now about to be disclosed by Vergniaud. The 
theme was a noble one for eloquence like his. His humane heart had been 
melted with pity at the misfortunes of the deposed sovereign, and he now 
roused himselfto plead the cause of mercy and humanity before the assem- 
bled representatives of the Republic. As on the 3d of July, the galleries 
and every avenue to the hall, were choked up with a dense throng of spec- 
tators ; but how widely different the tone of feeling which pervaded that 
throng! Not now was the speaker raised aloft upon the swelling wave of 
the popular enthusiasm; nor was that eloquent voice, which reverberated 
through the vaulted arches, now answered by the thunders of popular ap- 
plause. Suppressed mutterings, mingled with curses, were heard in the 
crowd ; ragged Jacobinism scowled in wrathful vengeance from the galle- 
ries ; and the gloomy visage of St. Just grew darker, and the maniac glance 
of Marat wilder, while V ergniaud was pleading for mercy, not justice, to 
the fallen and hapless king. 

No analysis can do justice to this masterly speech of Vergniaud—perhaps 
* Deseze died in 1826, a Peer of France. 
t Such was the opinion of Napoleon. See Las Cases. 
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the greatest that he ever delivered—unequalled, almost unapproached, by 
any former effort, with the exception of his speech on the 3d of July, on 
the question of the dethronement. It was distinguished not more for its 
impassioned eloquence, than for the political forecast and knowledge it de- 
veloped in its author, amounting almost to prescience. Thus Vergniaud, 
in speaking of the consequences of the condemnation of the king, predicted, 
with unerring certainty, its future results upon the destinies of the Republic. 
England and the other powers, he said, who had not yet made war, were 
waiting but this pretext to commence hostilities. France would eventually 
triumph, but yet the struggle must bring with it fearful calamities—slaugh- 
ter, dearth and ruin. He pedicted the war of the people upon the Conven- 
tion, the anarchy and ruin in which these calamities would involve the 
government; and even foretold the advent of Napoleon, ‘ dripping with 
blood, and by the title of liberator, that defender, that chief, who is said to 
be so indispensable.” 

The touching pathos and earnest eloquence of Vergniaud found an echo 
even in the breast of his enemies. So profound was the impression he left 
upon the Assembly, that a vote taken on the instant might have carried the 
appeal to the people. But the debate was protracted for two weeks longer ; 
and, finally, on the 15th of January, the question was decided against the 
appeal, by a vote of 423 to 241. 

Louis XVI. was condemned to death. Vergniaud was president at that 
solemn sitting, and announced the result to the Convention. He had de- 
clared to his friends that he could never be brought to condemn the king, 
and with such a purpose he had, perhaps, come up to the Assembly that day. 
But the scene upon which his eye rested shook that purpose. In the lower- 
ing faces of the mob he read that the death of the king could alone insure 
the national tranquillity. He beheld civil war, insurrection, bloodshed, all 
balancing on the result of his vote, and the firmness of Vergniaud gave way. 
He voted for the death of the king, with a delay of execution. 

That night, says Bertrand de Molleville, Vergniaud gave way to despair. 
He spent the whole of it in tears. On the following morning he came up to 
the Convention to vote upon the question, whether sentence should be post- 
poned or immediately executed. Vergniaud, regretting, too late, the fatal 
indecision of himself and his friends, now resolved to make what reparation 
he could by obtaining a reprieve for Louis. But his efforts were unavail- 
ing: the Convention decided, by a majority of 70, in favor of immediate 
execution. 

The king’s execution, as Vergniaud had predicted, at once dissolved the 
hollow peace existing between France and England. Hitherto England 
had not actively engaged in hostilities; she was now, with Spain and Hol- 
land, ready to join in the coalition formed to uproot republicanism in Europe. 
Most of the English historians have endeavored to make it appear that the 
quarrel was thrust upon her by France; but the pretexts that were alleged as 
the grounds of the war, of themselves contradict this position. The efforts 
of France to revolutionize other countries, was the main reason for the war, 
as assigned by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke. True, there was another ground al- 
leged—the violation of the treaty of Munster by the French, in the opening 
of the Scheldt ; but this was a mere pretext. England has not been cele- 
brated for taking up arms on a point of punctilio, without other and ulte- 
rior reasons. The late dismemberment of the Republic of Cracow, and the 
marriage of the Duc de Montpensier, involving the possible succession of a 
Bourbon to the throne of Spain, both in alleged violation of treaty stipula- 
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tions, have brought forth nothing more serious from England than a harm- 
less protest. 
The true cause of England’s taking up arms against France, was enmity 
to republicanism, and fear of the progress of democratic institutions, as 
was alleged at the time by one ofthe ablest of her own statesmen,* and has 
since been shown by one of the most accomplished and liberal of her histo- 
rians.t The efforts of France to revolutionize other countries were but the 
natural and unavoidable consequence of the continental policy of England. 
The decree of the Republic to “‘ grant fraternity and assistance to all people 
who wish to recover their liberty,’ and which the French ambassalor at 
London explained to Lord Grenville, did not mean that the Republic would 
make common cause with disaffected individuals in other countries, but 
merely applied to a nation which should establish a republican government, 
ought not to have been received with any complaint by the enemies of 
France. Least of all, should England have complained of it, who had al- 
ready granted “ fraternity and assistance” to those nations who had volun- 
teered a crusade against the people of France. The Republic was right in 
her decree, and was but pursuing with energy the war of systems which the 
coalition had commenced. Nor oucht it to have been inthe mouth of Mr. 
Pitt and the British government to complain of that other formidable decree 
of the Convention, of December 15th, 1792, pending the proceedings 
against the king, which declared the soveREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE in 
every country which should be occupied by the armies of the Republic, and 
the suppression of all feudal rights, and ‘of existing authorities. In our 
view, this celebrated decree was justly retaliatory upon the policy pursued by 
the European powers agaiast France. In passing it, the Convention pro- 
claimed, with proud and patriotic courage, their devotion to the Republic. 
It was precisely such a decree as Hancdck, Jefferson, Franklin, and the 
men of the Continental Congress would have passed under similiar circum- 
stances. The Republic hurled back the menace of the coalition, and the 
prophetic words of Isnard appeared for the moment about to be fulfilled— 
“‘If kings raise a war against the Republic, we will raise a war of the peo- 
ple against kings!’ Monarchy arrogated to itself the right to suppress re- 
public: an institutions; democracy, in retaliation, threatened its enemies, 
that, if conquered, their own institutions would be overthrown, and govern- 
ments of the people established in their stead. The war became a war of 
propagandism; the allies provoked it, they should have been the last to re- 
coil from the contest. 
The death of the king, and the war with the allies, brought with them all 
the evils that Vergniaud had ve dic ted. From that moment, the Girondins 
rapidly lost their position in the Convention. Their adversaries were plainly 
da men of action and energy destined to direct the vessel of state through the 
troubled ocean. The crisis had arrived when humanity, moderation, elo- 
quence and exalted statesmanship were no longer necessary in the govern- 
ment of the Republic; then commenced that terrible strife of faction in the 
Convention, whose din, for the time, rose Jouder than the storm of war upon 
the frontiers. ‘The calamities which Vergniaud had predicted, were now 
actually about to burst upon France. In the spring of 1793, the days of 
the Republic seemed numbered. Insurrection was blazing in La Vendee; 
the battle of Neerwidden had been lost on the frontier; Dumouriez had 
deserted ; the allied armies were closing round France. In Paris there was 
a dearth of provisions, and the clubs rang with the declamations of dema- 


* Mr. Fox. t Hazlitt. 
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gogues and agitators, Everything was confusion within, and without every- 
thing was gloom and terror. The evils and misfortunes of the Republic 
were al] attributed to the intrigues and conspiracies of the Girondins, and 
the Jacobins soon began to talk of cutting out the mortified part of the Con- 
vention. The doom of the Girondins was already written. Bravely and 
manfully they hurled back the accusations of their enemies, and defended 
themselves to the last; but the contest was an unequal one between them 
and their terrible adversaries. The web of destiny for these heroic men 
was woven; the toils of the hunters of blood were spread thick around them ; 
they saw the rushing of the storm-clouds ; they heard the muttering of the 
thunder from afar; and, like brave men, they awaited with calmness the 
moment when the tempest should burst over them. 

We shall not attempt to trace the events of that four months of terrible 
warfare in the Convention which followed the death of the king, and 
which resulted in the downfell of the Girondins. There is little in it that 
can farther illustrate the character of Vergniaud. In the fierce war of the 
factions, which was carried on mainly by others, his influence over the Con- 
vention and upon the Revolution passed away. He stood in that body, the 
chief of a waning faction—the oracle of a doomed party—and none felt more 
sensibly than he the unfitness of the position. Yet during these four months 
some of his noblest efforts were made from the tribune. That splendid 
burst of impromptu declamation, in reply to Robespierre’s calumny, that the 
Girondins had conspired with Dumouriez to betray the Republic, is, of it- 
self, enough to immortalize his name. His speech upon the Jacobin conspi- 
racy of the 10th of March is another of the same character; and even down 
to his last session, of the 2d of June, 1793, when the Girondins were torn 
from the bosom of the Convention at the dictation of a mob, and decreed 
under accusation, the speeches of Vergniaud lost none of their vigor, and 
are among the best and most faultless specimens of I*rench parliamentary 
oratory. 

Vergniaud’s elevated sense of patriotism and his chivalrous devotion to 
liberty, is strongly shown in his conduct after the 2d of June. ‘The accused 
deputies were not very closely watched. and some of them escaped from 
Paris. He might himself have done so, but refused. ‘ It is necessary,’’ 
said he, ‘“‘that some of us remain prisoners in the hands of our enemies, to 
prove our innocence, our reverence for the law, and our love of country ”’ 
Soon after this, such of them as remained in Paris were arrested and impri- 
soned, 

This chivalrous devotion to liberty and love of country, was a passion ra- 
ther than a sentiment with the illustrious orator of the Gironde ‘* What 
signifies my life to me?” he said, just before the 31st of May; ‘my blood 
will, perhaps, be more eloquent than my words, in awakening and saving 
my country.” It followed him to the dungeon—to the judgment tribun: il, 
and to the scaffold. What a beautiful and touching memento is that, which 
Lamartine, for the first time, has related—the visit of the nephew aud the bro- 
ther-in-law of Vergniaud to the prison where he was confined. His nephew, a 
child ten years of age, seeing the sunken cheeks and the soiled and tattered 
garments of his uncle, who, in his imprisonment, had been reduced to a 
state of utter destitution, burst into tears. ‘‘ My child,” said the prisoner, 
taking him on his knee, “ when you are a man, you can say that you saw 
Verguiaud, the founder of the Republic, at the most glorious period of his 
life, and in the most splendid costume he ever wore—that in which he suf 
fered persecution, and in which he prepared to die for liberty.” 
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The same devotion to liberty, the same unshrinking courage, the same 
lofty pride of character, sustained him, when, after four months of imprison- 
ment, he stood at the bar of the revolutionary tribunal, in the midst of his 
twenty companions, already prejudged—already condemned! He obtained 
permission to speak in behalf of himself and his friends. With the pride of 
conscious innocence, he entered upon their justification. It was the last 

* time his voice was heard in public—pleading at the bar of that dread criini- 

nal court in defence of his honor, andthe honor and lives of his associates. 

But the eloquence of Vergniaud was now of no avail. The jury found the 

accused guilty, and they were sentenced to die. As they left the Palace of 

Justice they struck up the national anthem— 

“ Allons enfants, de la patrie,” 
Le jour de glorie est arrive! 

And thus these hapless sons of the Republic, at once the champions and the 
martyrs of liberty, marched under the notes of the Marseillais hymn to the 
dungeon and the scaffold, while, almost at the same moment, to the melody 
of the same inspiring anthem, the soldiers of the Republic upon the fron- 
tiers were rushing on to victory, and pouring out their blood upon the bat- 
tle-field. 

A friendly hand had furnished Vergniaud with a bottle of poison, but he 
threw it away, preferring to die with his comrades on the scaffold. That 
night, in the dungeons of the Conciergerie, his voice was raised for the last 
time—that eloquent voice which had so often swayed the Assembly—in a 
beautiful and touching address to his fellow-captives, who were to die with 
him on the morrow. He spoke of the immortality of the soul—of liberty— 
of the destinies of his country. One remarkable passage from this last address 
of Vergniaud is worthy of attention; it exhibits his matured and corrected 
opinioa of the Revolution, and shows not only how strong was his faith in 
republicanism, but how correct were his speculations as to the issue of the 
Revolution, and his views of the future. ‘ My friends,” he said, “ we have 
killed the tree by pruning it. It was too old. Robespierre cuts it down. 
Will he be more fortunate than ourselves? No; the soil is too weak to 
nourish the roots of civil liberty. This people is too childish to wield its 
laws without harting itself. It will return to its kings as babes return to 
their toys. We were deceived as to the age in which we were born, and in 
which we die for the freedom of the world. We deemed ourselves at Rome, 
and we were at Paris. But revolutions are like those crises which blanch 
in asingle night the hair of a man—they soon bring nations to maturity. 
Our blood is sufficiently warm to fertilize the soil of the Republic. Let us 
not carry away with us the future; and let us bequeath to the people hope, 
in exchange for the death we shall receive at their hands.”’ 

The prisoners were executed on the 31st of October, 1793. They 
were borne to the Place de la Revolution, singing the Marseillais 
hymn, and Vergniaud’s voice was the last heard at the scaffold, chaunting 
that anthem of liberty. But little more than half a century has passed 
away since the heads of the Girondins fell beneath the axe of the exe- 
cutioner: and who now can fail to see in the events of the last yer in 
France, the partial fulfilment at least of the nope which Vergniaud’s 
dying lips bequeathed to this country! So feel these chivalrous sons of 
the Republic, distinguished for their genius, famed for their eloquence 
and patriotism, ennobled by their humanity. Has that deep conviction 
of faith in republicanism, which to the last glowed like inspiration in the 
hearts of these martyrs to the freedom of the world, ever been rightly 
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appreciated and fully understood? Wild visionaries and day-dreamers 
they have been called, because they conceived it possible that France 
might exist without a king, and liberty be consolidated in a republican 
form of government. That dream of a republic—so impossible in their 
day, has become a reality i in ours; and who shall say that the living truth 
of the present age is the faldehood of the past ¢ 

It has not been the design of this sketch to defend all the political 
opinions of the Girondins. With their history before us, we must ad- 
mit that they committed errors which perhaps were unavoidable from 
the results of their position; many of their ideas were too highly tinged 
with the enthusiasm of the times; perhaps, too, as Vergniaud said in bis 
last speech, they were deceived as to the age in w hich they were born, 
and such a ‘republic as they dreamed of erecting upon the ruins of foudal- 
ism was not then possible in France. But to say that their whole 
political theory was radically false ;—-to say that under no circumstances, 
however favorable, even a total non-interference on the part of Europe, 
could a permanent republican government, under some form or other, 
have been esteblished—is an assertion which can be proved only by that 
species of logic which demonstrates the “ divine right” of kings to rule 
mankind. All| we can say is, tnat the Girondins failed ; their republican 
system—their theory—call it what you will,—was never fairly tested ; 
unforeseen circumstances, external influences, which they could not eh 
trol, overwhelmed them, and rendered for the time any government be- 
sides a despotism, impossible. Perhaps the government of which they 
dreamed, was but ‘‘the baseless fabric of a vision;” but their failure to 
establish it does not prove it so. Let us wait, before we pass a too hasty 
judgment, and we see the result of this second experiment of a French 
Republic. 

Of all the Girondins, Vergniaud is the one who appears to us by far 
the greatest ; his character is the most irreproachable—the most to be 
admired. His enlightened patriotism and love of liberty he shared in 
common with many of his associates; but few of them combined together 
all that gentleness of temper, that enlarged philanthropy, that humene 
and generous nature, which adorned the character of Vergniaud. He 
was aman of independence and firmness of principle, constant to his 
friends, liberal and just to his enemies; a man of integrity, and the very 
soul of honor, That classic inscription of his, which his own hand 
traced in his last days, upon the wails of his prison, was an impulse 
fre-h from the heart of its author,—potius mor: quam fedari. What 
more fitting epitaph for this illustrious founder of the Republic—better 
to die than to be dishonored ? 

The mind of Vergniaud was in a great degree raised above the bitter- 
ness of party, and he was free from most of those foibles which in some 
of his friends occasioned many acts of imprudence. Unlike Brissot, he 
was devoid of feelings of personal and political rivalry; unlike Guadet 
and Louvet, he rarely indulged in bitter personalities against his op- 
ponents; unlike Barbaroux, he was not on all occasions hurried away b 
the warmth of his zeal and the violence of his passions; unlike Geu- 
sonné, he was not always passionless and cold. Vergniaud’s most ob- 
vious fault of character was his love of ease and his indifference—a fault 
arising in some measure from the greatness and composure of a mind 
conscious of its strength, and unruffled by ambition which led him 
habitually to court repose. It was only a great occasion that could 
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arouse him, and kindle up the slumbering fire of his genius ; but such oc- 
casions on that wild theatre of revolutionary passion, were both frequent 
and striking. On the 3d of July, when the constitutional monarchy was 
tottering, and the new republic was struggling into existence; on the 
2d of September, when the patriot armies were flying before the German 
eagles, and Paris was threatened with ruin ;—at the great trial, when the 
life of the king was at stake, and the capital and all France was in a 
whirl of tumultuous excitement ;—at the bar of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, when himself and his friends were arraigned 4s traitors to their 
country and to liberty ;—in the dungeons of the conciergerie, when the 
axe of the guillotine was suspended over their heads, and the roll of 
muffled dram 28 announced the approach of their last how -—these were 
the occasions and the themes which waked the faculties, and kindled the 
genius of the great orator of the Gironde. The passage in his life which 
seems most obvious to censure, is his indecision at the king’s trial; but 
there are considerations even here which go far to mitigate, if not abso- 
lutely to justify. Weare not able at this day by the light whic h history 
furnishes, to comprehend all the circumstances under which the Giron- 
dins acted, or to appreciate fully the motives that influenced them on this 


occasion, arising out of the novelty as well as the pec uliar difficulties of: 


their position “Carnot, an upright and honest, as well as a great man, 
voted for the king’s death on the ground of politic al necessity. Verg- 
niaud placed his vote on the same ground; he dared not, he said, balance 
the life of an individual against the welfuce of the country. Vergniaud, 
however, went farther than Carnot did, and strived, though in vain, to 
avert the dvom of the king 

We have already spoken of the eloquence of Vergniaud Although 
his fame was built up almost in a day, it has not proved ephemeral. He 
is conceded to have been one of the first orators of his age. In his 
criticism upon the memoirs of Barrére, Mr. Macaulay, with all his na- 
tional partialities, speaks in just terms of Vergniaud. ‘‘ No man, we are 
inclined to believe,” he says, ‘‘ever rose so rapidly to such a height of 
oratorical excellence; his whole public life lasted barely two years. 
This is a circumstance which distinguishes him from our own greatest 
speakers, ox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, Canning. Which of 
these celebrated men would now be remembered as an orator, if he had 
died two years after he first took his seat in the House of Commons ?” 

But Vergniaud’s renown rests not alone upon his eloquence; it is built 
up also upon his patriotism, his integrity, his devotion to country, and the 
cause ofhuman freedom. If he is worthy ofa plac e by the side of Burke, 
and Chatham, and Sheridan, as an orator, he is worthy also of a place by 
the side of Russel, and Sidney, and Hampden, as the volunteer soldier 
of liberty—by the side of f Adams, and Hancock, and Henry, as the pa- 
triot lover of his country. Amucknod on the historic page with 
names like these, the memory of Vergniaud deserves to go down to pos- 
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A Desultory Dissertation on Dietetics. 


A DESULTORY DISSERTATION ON DIETETICS. 


Tur science of eating and drinking is one of the few things we all acquire 
by intuition, and it is a faculty that once indul ged is never forgotten, but 
clings to us with a tenacity that lasts with life itself’ A real good dinner 
constitutes one of the realities of life, and to a hungry stomach, is among 
the most agreeable of enjoyments. [ew comparatively, however, regard 
the subject in a scientific light, or possess the refinement of fancy or edu- 
cated taste essential to the luxurious indulgence of the palate of classic 
times ; we moderns preferring to appease simply the cravings of appetite, by 
devoting the more solid and substantial viands to the digestive process, 
rather than to gratify our organs of taste by the ingenious combinations of 
which food is susceptible by “culinary art. So universal, indeed, is the in- 
dulgence of this custom, that mankind have been divided into but two—the 
great classes of those who eat to live, and those who live to eat: the former 
of course being by far the wiser part. This great family of eaters may, 
however, be subdivided into the following varieties :—Such as live by the 
““ sweat of their brow,” according to the Divine edict; those who luxuriate 
on ‘the bounty oftheir hospitable neighbours, in contravention of the original 
law; and others who “live upon half-pay,”’ or rather merely vegetate 
upon the crumbs and fragments which descend from the tables of their 
opulent friends. All men are devotees to their dinner, be it either munifi- 
cently or meagerly endowed ; and all aim with equal zeal to do honor to 
the duty with a most exact and religious fidelity. There is an old adage 
which tells us that “‘ fools make feasts and wise men eat of them;” but we 
are inclined to skepticism as to the validity of the maxim, for it certainly is 
asage and praiseworthy thing to confer a good service on oneself, and cer- 
tainly no man is in so happy and complacent a condition as he who has just 
partaken of a generous and substantial meal. It has been affirmed, that 
mau partakes of the nature of the animal of which he eats; from this state- 
ment, also, we are disposed to record our dissent; for although a man may 
possess a prevailing penchant for mutton, for ex: imple, it does not seem to 
follow that he acquires in consequence any more shecpish expression, than 
he who indulges his preference for beef or bacon. 

In discussing the carnivorous ‘propensities of the species, the fact that 
tastes and appetites vary to an almost indefinite extent, will be apparer.t at 
a glance. Every country has, also, some peculiar habits at their repast: 
some, like the orientals, indulge the recumbent posture, others, like the 
Europeans, take their food sitting around the table. The Romans regarded 
their supper as their chief meal, as we do the dinner ; it was styled triclinie 
um, from three couches on which the guests reclined. The guests commonly 
were accustomed to lie upon the bed, leaning upon their left elbow, with 
their upper part raised up. ‘There were two or three on every bed ; the one 
at the upper end, the next with his head leaning on the other’s breast, the 
third in the same manner. At public feasts, w here many hundreds were in- 
vited, capacious couches were made, and accommodated to four or five 
persons at a table. Thus prepared to eat, they ornamented their heads 
with garlands of roses, and other plcasant flowers, to refresh their brain, 
and preserve it from the ill consequences of excess of drinking, and the 
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powerful operation of the wine. For this purpose they also banded their 
heads with fillets of wool linen, to arrest the circulation of the blood 
in the veins of the temples, which, as they supposed, conveyed to the brain 
evil vapours, which disturbed it. 

We learn from Gilbert’s Lectures on Commerce, that the luxuries of the 
table commenced about the period of the battle of Actium, and continued to 
the reign of Galba. Their delicacies consisted of peacocks, cranes of Malta, 
nightingales s, venison, wild and tame fowls; they were also fond of fish. 
The reigning taste was for a profusion of provisions; whole wild boars 
were served up, filled with various small animals and birds of different kinds. 
The dish was called the Trojan horse, in allusion to the horse filled with sol- 
diers. Fowls and game of all sorts were served up in pyramids, piled up in 
dishes as broad as modern tables. Mark Antony provided eight boars for 
twelve guests. Caligula served up to his guests pearls of great value, dis- 
solved in vinegar. Lucullus had a particular name for each apartment, and 
a certain scale of expense attached to each. Cicero and Pompey agreed to 
take supper with him, provided he would not order his servants to prepare 
anything extraordinary. He directed the servants to prepare supper in the 
room of the Apollo. His friends were surprised at the magnificence of the 
entertainment. He then informed them, that when he mentioned the name 
of the room the-servants knew the scale of expense. Whenever he supped 
in the room of Apollo, the supper always cost £1,250, He was equally 
sumptuous in his dress. A Roman pretor, who was to give games to the 
public, requested to borrow one hundred purple robes for the actors. Lu- 
cullus replied, that he could lend him two hundred if he wanted them. The 
Roman furniture in their houses corresponded with their profuseness in 
other respects. Pliny states, that in his time more money was often given 
for a table thari the amount of all the treasure found in Carthage when it 
was conquered by the Romans. 

The author of ‘‘ Apician Morsels” informs us, that Julius Cesar some- 
times ate at a meal the revenue of several provinces. 

Vitellius made four meals a day; and, at all those he took with his 
friends, they never cost less than ten thousand crowns. That which was 
given to him by his brother was more magnificent. ‘'wo thousand select 
fishes were served up, seven thousand fat birds, and every delicacy which 
the ocean and Mediterranean sea could furnish. 

Nero sat at the table from mid-day till midnight, amidst the most mon- 
strous profusion. 

Geta had all sorts of meat served up to him in alphabetical order. 

Heliogabalus regaled twelve of his friends in the most incredible manner. 
He gave to each guest animals of the same species with those he served 
them up to eat. He insisted upon their carrying away all the vases or cups 

of gold, silver, and precious stones, out of which they had drank ; and it is 
remarkable that he supplied each with new ones every time they asked to 
drink. He placed on the head of each a crown interwoven with foliage of 
gold, and gave them each a superbly ornamented and well-yoked car to 
return home with. He never eat fish but when he was near the sea; and 
when he was at a distance from it, he had them served up to him in sea 
water. 

Towards the latter time of the republic, people were not satisfied if, in the 
midst of winter, roses were not seen floating on the Falernian wine, and if, 
in summer, it was not cooled in golden vases. It was necessary, amidst 
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the dangers of the sea, to go and find the rarest birds. After the conquest 
of Asia, female singers ‘and da/adines were introduced. 

In point of profusion, nothing was equal to that which reigned at the 
banquet of Ahasuerus, who regaled, during sixteen montlis, all the princes 
and governors of his state, and kept open house for seven entire days, for 
all the people of the great town of Suza. 

Excesses of this kind are of more modern date. According to Pius IIL, 
Sindrigile, Duke of Lithuania, never made a meal at which less than thirty 
different kinds of meat were present: and he sat six hours at his table. 
Cardinal S. Sixtus entertained, at a most incredible expense, the daughter 
of Ferdinand, king of Naples. Precious odours were given to wash in at 
the change of every course ; and, by means of the diversity and the arrange- 
ment of the meats, the labors of Hercules, and part of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, were seen represented on the table. 

Specimens of inordinate eaters and drinkers might be cited ad nauseam. 

Roman history furnishes us with several examples of extraordinary drink- 
ers, which it is equally amusing to quote. Women even addicted them- 
selves to wine; and there have been those w ho, at every health they drank, 
drank as many draughts as there were letters in their names. Peson was 
made pretor by Tiberius for having drank for three nights running. Flae- 
cus obtained the province of Syria for a similar exploit. Novellus took 
down at one draught three large measures of wine, in presence of the same 
emperor. 

The following are some of the most striking examples. Maximus ate 
sixty pounds of meat per day; Albinus swallowed in one morning three 
hundred figs, one hundred peaches, ten melons, twenty pounds of muscat, 
one hundred becfigues, and forty oysters. Phagon devoured before Aure- 
lius a wild boar, a “hog, a sheep, and one hundred loaves, and drank a pipe 
of wine. Domitius, an African, and Audebonte, the notorious glutton, died 
at table from eating too much. 

Marshal Villiers had a Swiss soldier under him who was an enormous 
eater. The Marshal one day had him brought before him, and asked him, 
how many rounds of beef he could eat? “Ah! Monseigneur, I can eat a 
great many—five or six at least.” ‘‘And how many legs of mutton?’ “ Legs 
of mutton! not many—seven or eight.” “And ducks?” Oh! ducks, not 
many—a dozen.”” “And pigeons?’ ‘Oh! as regards pigeons, Monseig- 
neur, not many—forty, perhaps fifty, according to appetite.” ‘And larks 
—how many of them can you eat?’ “Larks, Monseigneur,” replied the 
Swiss, “ for ever.” 

While on the subject of hard eaters, we are reminded of the droll an- 
nouncement of acertain parish clerk, in England, to the effect that the ves- 
try were to meet for the purpose of eating the church and digesting other pa- 
rochial matters! D’Israeli has an amusing chapter on the eating customs 
of various nations, from which we quote a passage or two. The Molda- 
vian islanders eat alone; a habit which probably arises from the primitive 
and uncivilized custom of barbarous tribes, who fear that others who m: Ly 
suffer from as keen an appetite, but who have more strength of constitution, 
should come and ravish the whole meal! Those who inhabit the Phillip- 
pines, on the contrary, are remarkably sociable at their repasts. So stron 
is this feeling implanted i in their rude natures, that it is stated they make it 
a rule, however i intense their inward cravings, never to partake of their meal 
without a guest, even though compelled to run in search of some hungry 
mate. We cannot forbear, while it occurs to us, exulting in the polished 
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convenience of table napkins; for they are as much a positive essential as 
an indication of refinement and delicacy. The tables of the opulent Chinese 
are made to shine with a lustrous polish, and are also covered with rich silk 
carpets, elegantly worked and embroidered. ‘They do not make use of 
plates, knives and forks; each guest has two little ivory or ebony sticks, 
which he handles very adroitly. It is said that in some parts of China, 
when an entertainment is given, the redoubtable host exhibits his condescen- 
sion and politeness by absenting himself, while his guests regale themselves 
at his table with undisturbed revelry. The Otaheitans, who are otherwise 
naturally sociable, and gentle in their manners, yet feed separately from each 
other. At the hour of repast the members of a family divide, as follows :— 
two brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wife, have each their sepa- 
rate baskets. They place themselves at the distance of two or three yards 
apart, turn their backs, and eat their dinners in profound silence. Among 
most rude people, the habit of partaking of food and drinking at separate 
times seems to be very general: the custom, doubtless, took its rise from 
necessity, which too often rendered it imperative. Many curious modes are 
also in vogue, with barbarous nations, touching their method of entertaining 
guests, The Indians, many of their tribes, at least, divert their visitors by 
performing uncouth antics, and singing for their diversion while indulging 
in the hospitalities spread before them. The demonstrations of friends ship in 
a rude state, have a savage and gross character, bordering also on the ludic- 
rous. The Tartars pull a man by the ear to press him to drink, and they 
continue this flattering torment till he opens his mouth, when they ch: ap their 
hands and dance before him with great glee. No custom is, perhaps, more 
amusingly absurd, than that resorted to by the Kamschatkan when he 
wishes to make another his friend. He first invites bim to eat: the 
host and his guest then strip themselves in a cabin, which is heated 
to an uncommon degree. While the visitor is devouring his food, 
the other busily occupies himself with stirring the fire to produce an in- 
creased intensity of warmth of his attachment and regard. The poor guest 
is dvomed to undergo this scorching ordeal, till nature absolutely revolts, 
and endurance can no longer abide the test, when they compound! In some 
instances, it is said, the poor victim of this ardent test of friendship posi- 
tively becomes a martyr to his stomach and the fiery heat—instances being 
on record of death having ensued therefrom. If he survive, the stranger 
has, however, the right of retaliation allowed him; and he usually exacts the 
same from his too kind host; and this be does, with an ardor and zeal if 
possible increased in its intensity by his own recent involuntary sufferings. 
The only intelligible reason assigned for this peculiar custom is, that it af- 
fords atest of the sincerity of a friend’s regard, and his power of endurance 
and fortitude, should his services in this respect be demanded on behalf of 


As a mark of distinguished esteem, the negroes of Ardra 


his worthy host. 
There 


drink out of one cup with their friends at one and the same time. 
are others who eat in a similar style; kneeling down before their guest, they 
cut an enormous slice from a sea-calf, then cram it with great force into the 
mouth of their hapless visitor, furiously crying out—there ; and cutting away 
what protrudes from his lips, snatch and devour it with avidity. 

If we turn to the natives of Greenland, we shal] find their carnivorous ha- 
bits tending almost exclusively to animal substances. Their dishes are, 
however, generally such as are not likely to be excessively provocative to any 
but northern palates ; their greatest de Hicacy being in many cases part of a 
whale’s tail, rendered soft aud easy of digestion by being half-putrid, or, per- 
haps, a seal’s carcase, in the same delicious state. Among other delectable 
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dainties, they sometimes present the flesh of bears, sharks, gulls, &c. The 
poorer class subsist on even a coarser bill of fare; they being compelled to 
satisfy the cravings of their omnivorous stomachs with whatever animal food 
they can find: even from the flesh of their foes down to those delicate zoolo- 
gical specimens which they may discover on each other’s heads. In times of 
scarcity they wander to the coast, and avail themselves of sea-weed, which, 
of course, they find sufficiently saline without the addition of salt. The 
Laplanders live upon the rein-deer and bear, their ordinary libation being 
whale-oil, or water in which juniper berries have been infused. It is a well 
known peculiarity of countries which lie within or near the arctic circle, 
that the inhabitants require four or five times more food than those of tempe- 
rate climes. Even foreigners, who visit or reside in those northern regions, 
find it requisite for their health and strength to indulge as freely as the na- 
tives in this respect. The American Fur Companies’ ordinary allowance 
of buffalo beef or other animal food, is from ten to twelve pounds per diem 
toeach man. At Nova Zembla, from the greater activity and vigor of the 
digestive organs, Europeans are obliged to follow the example of the natives, 
by drinking the blood of the rein-deer, and eating raw flesh; the intense cold 
removing that disgust which such doses would naturally inspire among other 
people. ‘To inhabitants of warm countries, temperance, or even occasional 
abstinence. is therefore no very difficult virtue; northern nations, on the 
contrary, being voracious from.instinct and necessity, to keep the requisite 
quantum of caloric. The wandering Calmuc Tartars, also, eat the flesh of 
horses, wild asses, and other animals, often in a raw state. The Chinese, 
on the other hand, are famous for the richness and variety of their entertain- 
ments, although some of their viands are somewhat novel and curious, An 
account of one of these is thus given by Capt. Laplace, who attended one of 
their feasts :—*' The first course was laid out in a great number of saucers, 
and consisted of various relishes in a cold state, among which were salted 
earth worms, prepared and dried, but so cut up that! fortunately did not 
know whatthey were until I had swallowed them; smoked fish and ham, both 
of them cut up into extremely small slices; besides which, there was what 
they call Japan leather, asort of darkish skin, hard and tough, with a strong 
and far from agreeable taste, and which seemed to have been macerated for 
some time in water. All these dishes, withoutexception, swam in soup. 
On one side figured pigeons’ eggs cooked in gravy, together with ducks and 
fowls cut very small, and immersed in a dark-colored sauce; on the other, 
little balls made of sharks’ fins, pounded shrimps, and maggots of an im- 
mense size.” Among the subordinate classes of the celestials, the feeding is 
almost as indiscriminate as amongst northern savages ; cats, dogs, and such 

like delicacies, being regarded as first-rate; a drowned rat is also deemed a 
dainty dish. ‘The Siamese are still less scrupulous in their tastes; they 

devour, without distinction, rats, mice, serpents, putrified fish, and all sorts 

of garbage. It is said those refined gourmands, the Parisians, also indulge 
strange fancies for dog’s meat, delicately fricasseed ; and, according to a 
celebrated satirist, we are informed, that ‘‘ when cats is in,’’ the street pie- 
man drives a great trade. The most disgusting of all recitals yet remains ; 

it is too horrible, however, to dilate upon in this place ; we refer to the prac- 
tice of cannibalism. In the island of Sumatra, for instarce, as well as among 
other savages, the prisoner of war is doomed to become the living repast of 
his wretched captors, and is literally eaten piecemeal. As an extreme con- 
trast to the carnivorous tribes, we may mention the Brahmins of India, who 
religiously abstain from every kind of animal food, and even think it a crime 
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to destroy gnats, fleas, or other vermin by which they are annoyed. In Per” 
sia very little animal food is eaten, vegetable diet being almost universally 
preferred. It is said to be no uncommon thing for a Persian to eat ten or 
twelve pounds of melons, and, of course, it is not surprising to learn that 
many of them fall a sacrifice to this excessive appetite for fruit. The inhabi- 
tant of Australia, again, is characterised by his carnivorous propensity for 
kangaroos, opossums, bandacoots, which are animals resembling rabbits, 
various sorts of insects, egys of a large species of snake, and wild honey, 
The Caffres, in common with those savages already referred to, are in the 
habit of devouring various kinds of reptiles, such as large caterpillars, from 
which butterflies and moths are produced, also white ants, grasshoppers, 
snakes and spiders; they also indulge in more substantial meals of buffalo 
beet and the flesh of even the lion. Our neighbors of Mexico are said to 
be, like the French, very partial to frogs; the banan: a, however, forms a 
principal article of food with them, also the cassava, which is extremely 
nutritive; but the flesh of monkeys is with the Mexican, as well as 
the inhabitants of some of the West India islands, ver y generally used, 
since they have a good supply of that genus in their forests. This pen chant 
seems but one remove from absolute cannibalism, since, when this animal 
is divested of his skin, it precisely resembles a human being. There are 
some of the tribes of our Indians who are fond of rattle-snakes, which they 
boil or stew. The anaconda and other boas afford a wholesome diet to the 
natives of the countries they inhabit. Crocodiles, ignanas, and other lizards, 
are eaten in South America and the Bahama isles. The sloth is also a 
common article of diet there, which is said to resemble in flavor that of 
boiled mutton. The tapir and the armadillo are eaten by the Brazilian 
and West Indian. Even in some parts of civilized Europe the inhabitants 
use as fuod many substances, the very mention of which would cause dis- 
gust and abhorrence to our more refined palates. In Denmark and Swe- 
den horse flesh is publicly exposed for sale in the markets. In early times 
there seems to have been less scrupulous nicety in the choice of dishes in 
France, and Italy, and it:ome, when those inhabitants had stomachs so 
brave as to digest even vipers, snails, toads, frogs: the latter, indeed, are 
not even excluded from the culinary preparations of the modern Parisians. 
We have not yet finished our catalogue of the rarer delicacies of mankind. 
There are the geophagists, or earth-eaters, and such #s subsist on the bark 
of trees. Incredible as it may seem, the digestive functions of man, in his 
rudest state, is even capable of deriving a species of nutriment from the 
mineral kingdom. In New Guinea, arid elsewhere, these abominable earth 
eaters are to be found. We learn from Humboldt that the Ottomaques, on the 
banks of the Meta and the Orinoco, feed on a fat, unctuous earth, or a spe- 
cies of pipeclay, tinged with a little oxide of iron. They collect this clay 
very carefully, distinguishing it by the taste ; they knead it into balls of four 
or five inches in diameter, which they bake slightly before a slow fire. 
Whole stacks of such provision are seen piled up in their huts. These balls 
are soaked in water when about to be used, and each individual eats about 
a pound of the material every day. The only addition which they make to 
this unnatural fare consivts of small fish, lizards, and fern roots. In Java, 
Russia and Germany, this product of “ mountain meal ” is also resorted to 
as an element of food. 

Recent experiments in Germany have proved that the wood of various 
trees may be converted into a nutritious substance. The fibres of the birch, 
fir, lime, beech, poplar, and elm, when dried, ground and sifted, so as to 
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form a powder like coarse flour, are not only capable of affording wholesome 
nourishment to man or domestic animals, but with a little culinary skill, 
constitute very palatable articles of food. Cold water being poured on this 
wood flour, inclosed in a fine linen bag, it becomes quite milky. 

The bark of trees, also, has been frequently used, when prepared ina 
similar way, as a substitute for other food. This is the barke-brod of the 
Norwegians. 

We learn from Mr. Fennell, a writer in the Scottish Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, that in order to acquire the plumpness which is deemed in 
the East a beauty, the women of Arabia and Turkey swallow, every morn- 
ing, three specimens of a grub dug out of the varden and fried in butter. 
Turkish women cook and eat a certain beetle in butter to fatten themselves. 
When an English traveller expressed his surprise and disgust at some Arabs 
eating insects, the men justly retorted, that it was poor affectation in a per- 
son who would swallow raw oysters. The first man that ever made the ex- 
periment of swallowing a raw oyster, must have been a rare brave fellow; 
but while we thank him for introducing us to this delicious molluk, we may 
regret that he did not display his gastronomic courage upon cockchafers, 
and other smali short horns. 

There is certainly no accounting for swch tastes, save on the principle 
that they are vitiated. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the several edibles of various nations, 
presenting an amusing assemblage of dishes—enough to flatter the most ca- 
pricious palate of the veriest epicure, we shall leave their more minute dis- 
cussion to the respective tastes and appetite of the reader ; nothing doubting 
that John Bull will indulge his predilection for roast beef and plum-pudding 
and old port,—Mousieur his love for soup meagre, fricassee and vin ordi- 
naire—and Brother Jonathan his preference for everything that is nice. 

SamuetLover’s joke of the Irishinan in France, will doubtless occur to 
many: the Hibernian, upon being presented with a dish of the boasted 
“soup” aforesaid, eagerly surveyed its contents, and being about to throw 
off his coat, was asked what he was at, replied, *‘ Faith, ’'m going to swim for 
that bit of mate.’ He was evidently rather for solids than solutions. And 
even ut a recent date, there existed at Manchester a society of verdant 
bipeds, who rejoiced in the title of vegetarians, from their custom of eating 
nothing but vegetables. Their members are said to meet for the laudable 
purpose of masticating mashed potatoes and munching cabbage leaves. At 
one of these convocations, over 200 sat down toa table garnished with all vari- 
eties of garden stuff—such as sage and onions, beet-root, mushrooms and 
parsley, and such like luxuries—their libation being plain water; and it is 
no wonder they found themselves in their element, since they must have 
been a rare collection of ‘odd fish,” to say the best for them. We do not 
object to the pure beverage, however; it is both alike cheap and healthful, 
and therefore to be commended, especially since Father Mathew has disclosed 
the baneful effects of so much prevailing fancy for fermenting and ardent 
drinks, The faculty insist that every departure from water in its natural 
State, is an injury tothe animal economy. We confess, however, with 
Parr, Joknson, Robert Hall, and other learned pundits, a decided predi- 
lection for a good cup of tea. Leigh Hunt discourseth in a most rapturous 
strain on this topic, where he asks— 


“Did you ever return home from a journey, cold, wet, and weary, and unex- 
pected, after tea was over, and the tea leaves ejected from the si ilver? Bright 
eyes glistened with delight at the sight of you; perhaps more than one pair, and a 
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silvery voice names the magic word, ‘tea.’ Out of some dozen of these instances, 
did it ever happen to you—when the tea had been made for you alone—to partake 
of a cup whose delicious fragrance had dwelt ever after on your palate, like a 
vision of paradise, and of which you have sometimes a difficulty in persuading 
yourself that it was not all a dream ? Such an instance once occurred to me, not 
after.a journey, but atadining-out. I left the animals at their accustomed wine, 
and followed on the track of the girls, some of whom were so full of charms, that 
had Hebe fallen sick, they might have supplied her place at the board of Jove, 
without the fair nectar-bearer being missed. It was winter time ; the fire burned 
brightly, and the rug was so soft and rich, that [ would not have exchanged it for 
the golden fleece which set so many men raving of old. The ottoman on which I 
reclined might have made an old Roman spurn his supper couch, and the girls 
gathering around me, might have made old Mohammed sulky in bis paradise, and 
all his houris jealous. By allthe immortal gods! that moment might have served 
as a memorable era inacentury of lives: but it was nothing to what followed. 
The clustering beauties called for a tale of the wilderness, of ‘antres vast, 
and deserts wild,’ and one presses more than the others. I see her now, her 
Greek face, her glossy hair, her speaking eyes, straight, penciled, defined, dark 
brows, long eye-lashes, and parted lips, ‘ discoursing eloquent music.’ 

“+A bargain!’ I said, as she sat on the ottoman by my side. ‘A cup of tea 
made after mine own fashion, and I will talk till sunrise! 

‘+ Agreed!’ she replied, and the preparations were made. A _ hermetically 
sealed canister was brought, containing a single pound ; not a leaden canister, but one 
of tin ; not block tin, either, but the pure metal, thin, white, glittering, and crack- 
ling. Talk ofthe charms of an uncut novel, indeed! Give me the opening of 
such a virgin case, pure as it left China. It was not green tea, it was not black 
tea; neither too young nor too old; not unpleasing with astringence, on the one 
hand, nor with the v: ipid, half earthly taste of decayed vegetable matter on the 
other ; it was teain its most perfect state, full charged with aroma, which, when it 
was opened, diffused its fragrance through the whole apartment, putting all other 
perfumes toshame. About an ounce was then rubbed to powder by my fait 
Hebe, and deposited in its broad, shallow, silver receiver, with just cold water 
enough to saturate it. After standing twenty minutes, hot water off the boil, as it 
is technically called, that is. free froth ebullition, was poured on it, amounting in 
quantity to three-quarters of a pint, and the lid was close ‘ly shut down on it, while 
the cylindrical-shaped tea-cup was placed on the spout to catch the aroma thence 
issuing. At the expiration of a minute, it was poured out, (what a beautiful hand 
it was !) and the rich globules of essential oil might be seen floating on the surface, 
a perfect treasure of delight. A small portion of Alderney cream was instantly 
added, to prevent the escape of the essential oil, and just sufficient of the brilliant 
large-crystaled sugar to neutralise the slight hitter. Oh, heavens! to sip that most 
exquisite cup of delight, was bliss almost too great for earth ; a thousand years of 
rapture all concentrated into the space of a minute, as if the joys of all the world 
had been skimmed for my peculiar drinking. I should rather say imbibing, for to 
have swallowed that liquid like an ordmary beverage, without tasting every drop, 
would have been sacrilege.” 


We here close our random remarks on the dietetic habits of various 
nations. We fear, however, the reader will find the subject very much of a 
medley—not dressed in avery artistic style, or indeed very easy of digestion ; 
and truth to say, though the topic be susceptible of a much more spicy and 
savoury treatment, yet lest we weary the patient reader, who may possibly 
by this time be suffering from a provoked appetite for his accustomed more 
substantial repast, we refrain from further delaying its indulgence. 





Minna Von Barnhelm. 


MINNA VON BARNHELM; 
A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G, E. LESSING. 


ACT II.—SCENE I. 
Scene— The Apartment of the Fraulein. 


Minna Von BaRNueELM. FRANCISCA. 


Fraulein (in dishabille, looking at her watch.) Francisca, we have risen 
very early. The time will seem ‘long to us. 

Francisca. Who could sleep in this confounded great town? The 
coaches, the watchmen, the drummers, the cats, the corporals—which ceas- 
ed not to rattle, to shout, to drum, to mew, to swear; as if the night were 
made for anything rather than for rest. A dish of tea, gracious Fraulein ? 

Fraulein. T he tea does not relish. 

Francisca. I will make some of our chocolate. 

Fraulein. Make it, for yourself. 

Fravcisca. For myself? I would as soon talk alone as drink alone. 
Really the time will seem so long to us. We must spend some of it in 
dressing, and in selecting the attire in which we will make the first 
attack. 

Fraulein. Why do you speak of attack, when I came hither merely to 
demand the fulfilment of a contract ? 

Francisca. And the officer whom we drove away, and to whom we sent 
the compliment ; he cannot be possessed of the most refined manners, or he 
would have requested to be allowed the honor of calling on us. 

Fraulein. All officers are not Tellheims. To confess the truth, I sent 
him the compliment merely, that I might have the opportunity of inquiring 
of him about the latter. Francisca, my heart says to me, that my journey 
will be fortunate; that I shall find him. 

Francisca. The heart, gracious Fraulein? We must not trust too 
much to the heart. The he: irt very generally speaks to us according to the 
lips. Ifthe lips were as much inclined to speak according to the heart, 
then it would have been the fashion long ago to keep the mouth under lock 
and key. 

pe Ha! ha! with thy mouth under lock and key! The fashion 
would be to me very agreeable ! 

Francisca. Better that the most beautiful teeth should be concealed 
than that, each moment, the heart be allowed to leap beyond them. 

Fraulein, What? Are you so very cautious ? 

Francisca. No, good Fraulein; but I would willingly be moreso. One 
seldom speaks of the: virtue which he possesses ; but more frequently of that 
of which he is destitute. 

Fraulein, Look you, Francisca; you have just made a very good obser- 
vation, 


Francisca. Made? We do not make what comes to us at once. 
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Fraulein, And doyou know why I find this observation sovery good? 
It has so much reference to my Tellheim. 

Francisca. And, with you, what has not reference to him ? 

Fraulein. Friends and enemies both say he is the bravest man in the 
world ; but who ever heard him speak of bravery? He has a most upright, 
generous heart; yet integrity and generosity are words which are never 
found upon his lips. 

Francisca. Of what virtue does he speak, then ? 

Fraulein. He speaks of none ; for he is destitute of none. 

Francisca. I expected to hear this. 

Fraulein. Nay, Francisca, I am mistaken. He speaks very often of 
economy. In confidence, Francisca, I believe the man is a spendthrift. 

Francisca. And also, gracious Fraulein, I have heard him as often 
mention truth and constancy. What ifhe be as fickle as the wind? 

Fraulein. Unkind one !—But do you think so in earnest, Francisca? 

Francisca. How long is it since he wrote to you? 

Fraulein. . Ah! since the peace, he has written to me but once. 

Francisca. Thus asigh again against the peace ? Wonderful ! Peace should 
only repair the injury which has been caused by war; and it destroys also 
the good, which that, its epporite, had, by some means, occasioned. Peace 
should not be so capricious ! And besides, how long have we had peace? 
The time will be very long, if it gives so little news. In vain, do the posts 
go again regularly ; no one writes —for uo one has anything to say. 

Fraulein. It is peace, he writes to me, and I approach the fulfilment of 
my wishes, But, that he has written to me only this once 

Francisca. 'That he compels us to hasten the fulfilment of these wishes 
ourselves. If we can only find him—he shall atone to us for this! If, ir 
the mean time, however, his wishes are accomplished, and we find here— 

Fraulein (anxiously and earnestly.) That he is dead? 

Francisca. Dead for you, gracious Fraulein; in love with another— 

Fraulein. You torment! Wait, Francisca, he shall remind you of 
this !— But talk on; or else we shall fall asleep again. His regiment was 
broken up after peace was restored. Who knows, in what complications 
of accounts and of references he may be engaged thereby? Who knows, 
into what other regiment—to what distant province, he may have been sent! 
Who knows what circumstances—Some one knocks. 

Francisca, Walk in! 


Scene [].—Tue Fraviem. Franctsca. Tne LAnpiorp. 


Landlord (putting in his head.) 1s it allowed, my gracious lady ? 

Francisca. Our landlord? But come in. 

Landlord. (A pen behind his ear, a sheet of paper and an inkstand in 
his hand.) I come, gracious Fraulein, to wish you most humbly a good 
morning.—( Jo Francisca.) And you also, my pretty child. 

Francisca. A courteous man ! 

Fraulein. We thank you. 

Francisca. And wish you also a good morning. 

Landlord. Might I presume to inquire how your lordship passed the 
first night under my poor roof? 

Francisca. T he roof is not so very poor, Herr landlord; but the beds 
might have been better. 

Landlord. What dolI hear? You have not rested well? Perhaps that 
too great fatigue from your journey— 


ibe, =o seein eas 
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Fraulein. It may be. 
Landlord. Certainly, certainly! for otherwise—however, should any- 


thing be wanting for your ladyship’s accommodation, then will your lady- 
ship “be pleased only to command. 

Francisca. Well, Herr landlord, well. We are not bashful; and least 
of all should one be so at a hotel. We will say at once what we would 
wish to have. 

Landlord. In the next place, I came also—(taking the pen from behind 
his ear.) 

Francisca. Now? 

Landlord. Doubtless your ladyship is already acquainted with the wise 
regulations of our police ? 

Fraulein, Not in the least, Herr landlord. 

Landlord. We, landlords, are enjoined to lodge no stranger, whatever 
may be his rank or station, for four and twenty hours , without delivering i in 
writing, at the proper place, his name, country, character, business here, 
probable duration of his stay, and so forth. 

Fraulein. Very well. 

Landtord. Your ladyship will therefore be pleased—(stepping up to a 
table, he prepares to write.) 

Fraulein. Very willingly. I am called. 

Landlord. A moment’s patience !—(He writes’) ‘ Aug. 22, a. D., ar- 
rived here at the King of Spain Hotel.” Now yoar name, gracious 
Fraulein. 

Fraulein. The Fraulein Von Barnhelm. 

Landlord (writes.) ‘Von Barnhelm.”—Coming from whence, gra- 
cious Fraulein ? 

Fraulein. From my estates in Saxony. 

Landlord (writes. ) ‘* Estates in Saxony”-—From Saxony! Ay, ay, 
from Saxony, gracious Fraulein, from Saxony ? 

Francisca. “Now, why not? Is it a crime then, in this country, to have 
come from Saxony ? 

Landlord. A crime?—Save me! This would be quite a new kind of 
crime! From Saxony, then? Ay, ay! from Saxony! the pleasant Sax- 
ony !—But if I am not mistaken, lady, Saxony is not small, and has many— 
what shall I call them 1—Districis, provinces? Our police is very exact, 
good lady. 

Fraulein. I understand you: from my estates at Thuringia. 

Landlord. In Thuringia! Yes, that is better lady, that is more expli- 
cit. (Writes and reads over.) “The Fraulein Von Barnhelm, coming 
from her estates at Thuringia, accompanied by one waiting-woman and 
two servants.” 

Francisca. A waiting-woman? Am I, indeed? 

Landlord. Yes, my pretty child. 

Francisca. Now, Herr landlord, just put down, instead of waiting- 
woman, lady’s maid.—I understand that the police is very exact; it might 
cause a misunderstanding, which, upon my summons, ata future Lime, might 
produce a difficulty. For I am truly still a maiden, and | am called Fran- 
cisca, with the surname, Willig; Francisca Willig. I am also from Thu- 
ringia. My father was miller upon one of the estates of my good mistress. 
It is called Litthe Rannusdorf. My brother has the mill now. 1 went from 
home very young, and was educated with the kind Fraulein. We are both 
of the same age : twenty-one years old, next Candlemas. I have learned 
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everything which the Fraulein has learned. I am very desirous that the 
police should understand me aright, 

Landlord. Well, my pretty child, I will note this on farther inqniry. 
But, now, gracious Fraulein, your business here ? 

Fraulein. My business ? 

Landlord. Has your ladyship any request to make to his Majesty the 
King ? 

Fraulein. Oh, no! 

Landlord. Or of our high court of justice ? 

Fraulein. Not of that either. 

Landlord. Or— 

Fraulein. No, no; I am here solely upon my own affairs. 

Landlord. Very well, gracious Fraulein; but what are they—those— 
your own affairs? 

Frau'ein. They are—Francisca, I believe we must examine. 

Francisca. Herr landlord, the police would not surely wish to inquire 
into the secrets of a young lady ? 

Landlord. Certainly, my pretty child ; the police wish to know all—es- 
pecially secrets. 

Francisca. Now, gracious Fraulein, what is to be done? Well, hear 
then, Herr landlord; but it must remain between us and the police ! 

Fraulein. What will the little simpleton say ? 

Francisca. We come, to capture one of the king’s officers— 

Landlord. How%t What? my child! my child! 

Francisca, Or to allow one of the king’s officers to capture us. It is 
al] the same. 

Fraulein. Francisca, are you mad? Herr landlord, she has plenty of 
pertness, 

Landlord. 1 will hope not! Truly she may jest with my litue self, as 
much as she please, but with car high police— 

Fraulein. Can you advise us, Herr landlord? I know not what to do 
in this case. I thought you would leave all the writing until the arrival of 
my uncle. I told you yesterday why he did not accompany me. His 
carriage broke down, about two miles from here, and he wauld not allow, 
by any means, that the accident should detain me all night. ‘Therefore he 
sent me forward. Twenty-four hours is the longest time that will elapse 
before his arrival. 

Landlord. Then, certainly, lady, we will wait for him. 

Fraulein. He will be better able to answer your inquiries. He will 
know what, and how far to declare concerning himself; how much of his 
business he must communicate, and what he may conceal. 

Landlord, So much the better! Certainly, certainly; one could not 
expect of a young maiden (looking significantly at Francisca) that she 
should treat a serious business, with serious people, seriously. 

Fraulein. And the apartment is in readiness for him, Herr landlord? 

Landlord. Perfectly, gracious lady; as soon as a— 

Francisca. From which you must first remove an honorable man, 
perhaps. 

Landlord. The ladies’ maids from Saxony, gracious Fraulein, are very 
compassionate. 

Fraulein. Yet, Herr landlord, you have not done well in this. You 
had better not have received us. 


Landlord. How so, lady ; how so’ 
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Fraulein. 1 hear that the officer, who has been sent away on our 


account-- 

Landlord. Is only an officer who bas been discharged from service, 
gracious lady. 

Fraulein. If, indeed! 

Landlord. With whom it is all over. 

Fraulein. So much the worse! He may be a very worthy man. 

Landlord, 1 tell you, he has been discharged. 

Fravicin. The king cannot know all the most deserving men. 

Landlord, Oh, certainly! he knows them—he knows them all, 

Fraulein. Stil he cannot reward all of them. 

Landlord, They would all be sufficiently rewarded if they would live 
according to their means. But, during the war, the officers live as if war 
would last forever: as if the ‘‘ thine” and *‘ mine” would always be abolish- 
ed. At present, all the inns and hotels are full of them, anda landlord 
needs to be on his guard against them. I have come off pretty well with 
this one. If he has no more money, he has that which is worth money ; 
and I should have allowed him to remain here two or three months longer 
quite peaceably. But it is all for the best. Apropos, gracious Fraulein, do 
you understand the value of jewels ¢ 

F aulein. Not very well. 

Landlord. Why should not your ladyship? I must show you a’ting—a 
very costly ring. indeed, lady, you have avery beautiful one upon your fin- 
ger: and the more I notice it. the more am I struck by its resemblance te 
mine.—O, look at it, see! (taking it from the case and showing it tothe 
lady.) What a lustre? The middle brilliant alone weighs over five 
carats. 

Fraulein (examining it.) Wheream 1? WhatdolI see? This ring— 

Landlord, Would be worth, among the jewellers, fifteen hundred 
thalers. 

Fraulein. Francisca,—look at it !— 

Landlord. 1 did not hesitate a moment to lend upon it eighty pistoles ? 

Fraulein. Do you not recognise it, Francisca ? 

Francisca. The very same !—Herr landlord, where did you obtaip this 
ring ? 

Landlord. Now, my child—you have certainly no right to it ¢ 

Francisca. We no right to that ring? Within, upon the case, you ean 
see my mistress’ name. Show it to him, Fraulein. 

Fraulein. \t is, it isthe same! How come you in possession of this 
ring, Herr landlord ? 

Landlord. 1! In the most honest manner in the world. Gracious 
Fraulein, kind lady, you would not bring me into disgrace and misfortune ? 
How should | know where the ring truly belongs? During the war, many 
aone has changed masters, with or without the knowledge of its former 
owner. And war must be war. Many rings may have gone over the 
frontiers to Saxony. Give it to me again, kind Fraulein—give it to me 
again ! 

Fraulein. First answer me, from whom did you receive this? 

Landlord, From aman, whom I could not trust for a certain amount, 
but who is, in other respects, a very good man. 

f'raulenm. From the best man under the sun, if you received it from its 
owner. Bring me the man quickly! Itis he himself, or, at least, it must 


be some one who knows him. 
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Landlord. Whom? whom then, gracious lady ? 

Francisca. Do you not hear? our Major! 

Landlord. Major? True, it was amajor, who occupied this room before 
you came, and from whom I had the ring. 

Fraulein. Major Von Tellheim. 

Landlord. Von Tellheim—yes! Do you know him ? 

Fraulein. DoT knowhim? He is here? Tellheim here? He has oc- 
cupied this room? He—he has pledged to you this ring? How came the 
man in this embarrassment? Where is he? Does he owe you? Fran- 
cisca, bring me the casket! Unlock it! (Francisca places it on the table 
and opens it.) How much does he owe you? Whom else does he owe? 
Bring hither all his creditors. Hereis gold. Here are notes. All is his! 

Landlord. What do I hear ? 

Fraulein. Where is he? where is he? 

Landlord. He was here not an hour ago. 

Fraulein. Base man! how could you be so unfriendly, so harsh, so cruel 
to him ? 

Landlord. Your ladyship will pardon. 

Fraulein. Bring him to me quickly, upon the spot. 

Landlord. His servant is here yet, perhaps. Does your ladyship wish 
that he may seek him ? 

Fraulein. Do { wish it? Hasten, ran; for this service only will I for- 
get how badly you have treated him. 

Francisca, Quick, Herr landlord! at once, away, away! (Zhrusting 
him out.) 


Scene I1]..—Tae Fravwiem. Francisca. 


Fraulein. Now, shall I receive him again, Francisca! Do you see, I 
shall receive him again! I know not where I am for joy! Rejoice with 
me, good Francisca! But wherefore indeed shouldst thou? Still thou shalt, 
thou must rejoice with me. Come, love, I will make you a present that 
you may rejoice with me. Speak, Francisca, what shall L give you ? 
What have I which pleases you? What would you like? Take what you 
will; but only. rejoice. I see plainly, you will take nothing. Wait! 
( Taking up the casket,) there, dearest Francisca, (giving her gold) pur- 
chase for yourself what you wish. Demand more, if this is not- enough. 
But do rejoice with me. It is so sad to rejoice alone. Now, take it— 

Francisca. It would be stealing from you, Fraulein; for you are drunk, 
drunk with joy. 

Fraulein. Maiden, wy intoxication is rather quarrelsome ; take it, or— 
(forcing the gold into her hand.) And if you would thank me!—Stay ! 
well that I have thought ofit. (Taking more gold from the casket.) This, 
dearest Francisca, lay aside for the first poor, wounded soldier that begs 
of us. 


Scene 1V.—Tue Lanptorp. Tue Frauvem. Francisca. 


Fraulein. Now, will he come? 

Landlord. The obstinate, unmannerly clown ! 

Fraulein. Who 

Landlord. His servant. He refuses to go for him. 

Francisca. Bring the fellow here. I know allthe Major’s servants very 
well. Which of them is this? 


Fraulein. Bring him here quickly. If he sees us, he will go at once. 
| Exit Landlord. 
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Scene V.—Tue Fravwem. Francisca. 


Fraulein. 1 cannot wait for the moment. But Francisca, are you still 
as indifferent as ever? Willyou not rejoce with me? 

Francisca. I would with all my heart, if only— 

Fraulein. If only? 

Francisca. We have found the man again. But how have we found him? 
According to all which we hear it must go ill with him. He must be un- 
fortunate. This grieves me. 

Fraulein. Grieves thee? Let me embrace thee for this, dearest com- 
panion, This will 1 never forget inthee! I am only in love; and thou art 
good. 


Scenes VI.—Tue Lanpuorp. Joceryn. Tue Fravutemn. FRrancisea. 


Landlord. With the greatest difficulty, I have brought him. 

Francisca, A strange face. I do not know him. 

Fraulein. My friend, are you with the Major Von Tellheim ? 

Jocelyn. Yes. 

Fraulein. Where is your master ? 

Jocelyn. Not here. 

Fraulein. But you know where to find him? 

Jocelyn. Yes. 

‘raulein. Will you not bring him here directly ? 

Jocelyn. No. . 

Fraulein. You will do me a great kindness thereby. 

Jocelyn. Aye! 

Fraulein. And your master a service. 

Jocelyn. Perhaps not. 

Fraulein. Why do you think so? 

Jocelyn. You are the stranger lady, who sent my master the compli- 
ment, this morning ? 

Fraulein. Yes. 

Jocelyn. Then I am right. 

Fraulein. ° Does your master know my name ? 

Jocelyn. No; but he can endure excessive courtesy in a lady no better 
than extreme rudeness in a landlord, 

Landlord. ‘This much he expressed to you? 

Jocelyn. Yes. 

Landlord. Do not let the gracious Fraulein suffer for this; but bring 
him here directly. 

Fraulein (to Francisca.) Francisca, give him something. 

Francisca, (who would force some gold into the handof Jocelyn.) We 
wish not for your services gratis. 

Jocelyn. Nor lL your gold, without service. 

Francisca. One for the other. 

Jocelyn. cannot. My master has ordered me to remove his things. 
This I am now doing; and, therefore, I pray that you will not hinder me 
any longer. When I have finished my work, I will say to him, perhaps, 
that he can come hither. He is near by—at the coffee-house ; and when he 
has nothing better to do, it may be that he will come. ( Will go forth.) 

Francisca. But stay. This gracious Fraulein is the Major's sister. 
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Fraulein. Yes, yes—his sister. 

Jocelyn. I know better than that, for the Major has no sister. During 
the last six months, he has sent me twice to his family at Courland, 
True, there are many kinds of sisters, 

Francisca. Impudeuce! 

Jocelyn. Must one not be so, if people will not let him alone? [Ezit, 

Francisca, He is alone! 

Landlord. 1 think so. But let him go! I know now where his 
master is. I will bring him here myself, at once. Only, kind lady, I 
request most huinbly, that you will, in thatcase, excuse me tothe Major— 
that | have been so unfortunate, as against my will, aman of his worth— 

Fraulem. But goquickly, Herr landlord, I will make this all right 
again. (Exit Landlord.) Francisca, run after bim! He must not 
mention my name tohim. (Francisca follows the Landlord.) 


Scene VIl.—-Tue Fravurem, and soon after Francisca, 


Fraulein. Ishall receive him again!—Am I alone? I will not be 
alone in vain, (folding her hands) ‘Thus | am not alone! (looking up- 
wards.) <A grateful thought towards heaven is the most perfect prayer ! 
I have found him! I have found him! (with ou’stretched hands.) 1 am 
fortunate and happy! What sight can be more pleasing to the Creator 
than one of his creatures happy? (Francisca comes in.) Are you here 
again, Francisca? It grieves you? It dwes not grieve me. Misfortune 
is also good. Perhaps heaven has deprived him of everything, in order 
to restore to him all again through me! 

Francisca. He may be here soon. You are yet in your dishabille, 
gracious Fraulein. Had you not better dress now ? 

Fraulein, Go! 1 pray you. Henceforth, he will see me oftener 
thus, than adorned, 

Francisca. Oh, you know yourself, my Fraulein. 

Fraulein (after some reflection.) Truly, maiden, you have hit it again. 

Francisca. \f we are beautiful, we are most so, when unadorned. 

Fraulein. Must we then be beautiful 7—But, that we think ourselves 
so, is perhaps necessary.—No, if to him, if only to him, | am beautiful— 
Francisca, if all maidens have such emotions as I now have, then are we, 
singular creatures—tender and proud, virtuous and vain, voluptuous 
and pious. You do not understand me. I do not quite understand my- 
self. Joy makes me dizay—giddy 

Francisca. Recover yourself, my Fraulein, I hear them coming. 

Fraulein. Recover myself? Should I receive him calmly ? 


Scene VIIL—Masor Von Tettuem. Lanptorp. Tue Frauen. 
FRANCISCA. 


Major. (Steps in, and, observing her, hastens towards her.) Ah! my 
Minna! 

Fraulein. (Flying towards him.) Ah! my Tellheim! 

Major. (Starts suddenly, and steps back again.) Pardon me, gracious 
Fraulein—to find the Fraulein Von Barnhelm here? 

Kraulein, Can it be so very unexpected to you? (She advances to- 
wards him, while he continues to retire.) 1 will forgive you, that I am still 
your Minna! Heaven forgive you that I am still the Fraulein Von Baro- 
helm. 
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Major. Gracious Fraulein! (Looks earnestly at the Landlord, and 
shrugs his shoulders.) 

Fraulein (observes the Landlord, and winks to Francisca.) Sir! 

Major. Are we not both mistaken ? 

Francisca. Why, Herr landlord, whom do you bring to us? - Quick, 
come, let us seek the right one. 

Landlord, 1s it nottherightone? Ah! indeed! 

Francisca. Ah! no, indeed! Come quickly, I have not bid your young 
daughter good morning yet. 

Landlord. Oh! too much honor! (but without leaving his place.) 

Francisca, (taking hold of him.) Come, we will make out a bill of 
fare. Let us see what we will have. 

Landlord. You can have—for the first— 

Francisca. Hush! be still! If the Fraulein knows beforehand what 
she is to have for dinner, then is her appetite entirely taken away. 
Come, you must talk with me, alone, about this. (Leads him forcibly away.) 


Scrane [X.—Masor Von Tettyem. Tue FrRaAv ein. 


Fraulein. Now, are we still mistaken? 

Major. Would to Heaven it were so! But it bestows but one, and 
that is you. 

Fraulein, What formality! No one can hear what we have to say to 
each other, 

Major. Are youhere! What do you seek in this place, gracious 
Fraulein ? 

Fraulein. seek nothing more. (Approaching him, with open arms.) 
All which I seek I have found. 

Major (drawing back.) You seek a prosperous man—one worthy of 
your love; and find—a miserable wretch. 

Fraulein. You love me, then, no longer? And you love another? 

Major. Ah! he has not loved you, my Fraulein, who could afterwards 
love ancther. 

Fraulein. You pluck but one thorn from my heart. If I have lost 
your love, what matters it to me whether indifference or the more pow- 
erful charms of another, is the cause of it? You no longer love me, and 
still you love no other? Unhappy man, if you love nothing at all!— 

Major. True, gracious Fraulein; the unhappy must love nothing at 
all. He deserves his misfortune, if he cannot obtain this victory over 
himse’f—if he would be content that she whom he loved should share in 
his misfortune. How hard is this victory to be won! Since reason and 
necessity have commanded me to forget Minna Von Barnhelm, what ef- 
forts | have made to do so! I had just begun to hope that. these efforts 
would not be entirely in yain; and vou appear, my Fraulein! 

Fraulein. DoT understand you aright? Stop, my friend, let us see 
where we are before we are any farther mistaken! Will you answer me 
one question ? 

Major. Every one, my Fraulein. 

Fraulein. Will you answer me without prevarication, without eva- 
sion ? with nothing but a simple yes or no? 

Major, Iwill, if 1 can. 

Fraulein. You can. Well, notwithstanding the efforts which you 
have made to forget me, do you still love me, Tellheim? 

Major, My Fraulein, this question— 
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Fraulein. You have promised to answer with nothing but yes or no. 

Major. But added, if 1 can. 

Fraulein. You can; you must know what is passing in your heart. Do 
you still love me, Tellheim? Yes or no. 

Major. If my heart— 

Fraulein. Yes or no! 

Mayor. Yes, then. 

Fraulein. Yes? 

Major. Yes, yes! Alone— 

Fraulein. Patience! You love me still: enough for me. Into what 
kind of atone have I fallen with you? An unwilling, melancholy, infec- 
tious tone. 1 shall resume my own again. Now, my beloved unfortu- 
nate, you love me still, and still possess your Minna, and are unfor- 
tunate? Hear, then, what a conceited, foolish thing your Minna was— 
is. ‘She allowed herself—she still allows herself to imagine that she is 
all your fortune. Set forth at once your calamities. You may see how 
mach she outweighs them. Now? 

Major. My Fraulein, I am not accustomed to complain. 

Fraulen. Very well. I know of nothing, except boasting, which 
pleases me less in a soldier, than complaints. But it gives rather a cold, 
careless manner, to speak of bis bravery and his misfortunes. 

Major. This is, in reality, nothing but boasting and complaining. 

Fraulein. Oh, my disputer! you should not, “then, by any means, 
have called yourself unfortunate. You should. either be entirely silent, 
or else communicate the whole. Reason, necessity, command you to 
forget me? I ama great admirer of reason; I have the bighest regard 
for | necessity. But let us hear how reasonable i is this reason, how neces- 
sary is this necessity. 

Major. Well, then, listen, my Fraulein. You call me Tellheim; the 
name agrees. But you suppose that [ am the same Telilheim whom you 
knew in your own country; the prosperous man, full of ciaims—full of 
ambition; whose whole frame—whose whole soul, was strong; to whom 
the lists of honor and of fortune stood open; who, if he were not already 
worthy of your heart and hand, yet might hope daily to become more so. 
This Tellheim I am, even as little as I am my father. Both have been. 
Iam Tellheim, dismissed from service—his honor tarnished—a cripple 
and a beggar. To the former, my Fraulein, you promised yourself; 
would you keep your promise to the latter? 

Fraulein. Thissounds very tragical. However, my friend, until I 
find again the former, I am so foolish as to be content with this Tellheim. 
This, indeed, must help me out of the difficulty, Thy hand, beloved beg- 
gar q (taking his hand.) 

Major. ( Putting his hat to his face with the other hand,he turns from her.) 
This is too much! Where am I? Let me go, Fraulein; your goodness 
torturesme! Letime go! 

Fraulein. What ails you? whither would you go? 

Major. From you? 

Fraulein. Fromme! (Pressing his hand to her heart.) Dreamer. 

Major. Despair will throw me dead at your feet. 

Fraulein. For me? 

Major. For you. That I shall never, never see you again. Or, at least to 
resdlve, firmly to resolve—to commit no baseness ; to allow you to commit 
no imprudence. Let me go, Minna! (Tears himself away, and leaves her.) 

Fraulein (calling to him.) Shall Minna let you go? Tellheim! Tellheim. 
END OF aCT Il. 
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Nineveh. 


NINEVER* 


Amone the many marvels that in this wonder-abounding age have 
rewarded the enterprise of commerce and the research of the virtuoso, 
surely those related in the volumes of Mr. Layard are of the most interesting 
and exciting character. Through more than tweiity centuries have vague 
accounts of the once famoas capital of the Assyrian Empire, the abode of 
kings, the imperial city of Western Asia, been transmitted to the present 
generation. That the city once existed, tradition and written history, 
sacred and profane, agree; but in regard to its orgin, progress, and extine- 
tion, but little has been known. Herodotus ascribes its foundation to 
Ninus, son of Belus; but according to the Bible, Genesis, x. xi.: “ Asshar 
(the grandson of Cush) went forth out of the land of Shinar, a builded 
Nineveh.” Its subsequent history is lost in the obscurity of succeeding 
ages. We have been assured by Aristotle, that Herodotus wrote a history 
of the Assyrian Empire, byt scarcely any trace of such a work has come 
down to modern times;—and of a city, which the Prophet Jonah deseribed 
as “fan exceeding great city, of three di ays journey ;” which Stabo described 
as larger even than Babylon, and which, according to Diodorus, was fifty- 
four miles in circuit—the very site has been pro blematical. The Prophet 
Jonah, iv. 11, states that Nineveh ‘‘ had more than six-score thousand per- 
sons that could not distinguish between their right hand and their left.” This 
vague expression has been assumed by history-makers to refer to children of 
ten years of age; and taking this part of the inhabitants at one-fourth, the 
population has been assumed to have been 480,000 persons; and, on the 
same expressions, others, including the learned and valuable work, L’ Art 
de Verifier les Dates, have estimated the population as high as 2,400,000, 
Nevertheless, Nineveh appears to have been regarded as the capital of the 
Assyrian Empire down to 612 B. C., when she fell into the hands of 
Ahasuerus ; and the Assyrian Empire gave way to that of the Medes and 
Persians, three centuries after Jonah’s prophecy of her destruction. Accord- 
ing to Nahum, ii. 9, 10, the city was completely plundered by the Median 
conqueror, who took * spoil of silver and gold, and none end of the store and 
glory out of all the pieasant furniture,” m: king her “‘empty, and void, und 
waste.” It has long been supposed, however, that the city was not entirely 
destroyed ; that the vast commerce which elicited the apostrophe of Nahum, 
ni. 6, Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of heaven,” did 
not entirely cease, but lingered in the lap of a new city, raised on the ruins 
of the old ; and that the ruins which have for centuries attracted the attention 
of the traveller on the banks of the Tigris, are those of this posthumous 
city. These ruins, situated on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite the city 
of Mosul, are about four miles in cireuit, presenting at first sight a range of 
hills, from which stones. and. pieces of gypsum, with inscriptions in ancient 
characters, have been constantly dug out. Mosul itself, situated on the 


* Niweves anp 1Ts Remains> with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of 
Kurdistan and Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers; and av Enquiry into the Manners and Arta 
of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D.C. L. Two vols. Gzoreg 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, New-York. 
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Tigris, 193 miles north of Bagdad, has a population of some 35,000, 
having a considerable trade, and is governed by a pasha of two tails. /The 
geological formation of the country consists of solid beds of Marrine, com- 
pact and granular calcarious gypsum, arranged in horizontal strata, and ex- 
tensively quarried as marble, forming the common building-stone of Mosul, 
as it did also of the ancient Nineveh. The whole surrounding country has 
for twelve centuries been traversed by roving bands of Arabs, whose amuse- 
ment was war, and whose trade was plunder. The thought, that beneath 
the tent pitched for temporary rest, were the remains of a palace, once the 
residence of the ruler of half the world, appears never to have arisen in the 
breasts of the mhabitants. A travelling European, some centuries since, 
first conjectared that the remarkable range of hills on the east bank of the 
Tigris, might conceal the remains of a great city, and others have since 
reiterated the “ guess.” These vague traditions, and illusory surmises, 
have alone indicated the former existence of a mighty people. About five 
years since, however, M. Botta, nephew of the celebrated historian of Italy, was 
appointed Coasul of France for Mosul. That gentleman, indulging an 
antiquarian taste, after some unproductive researches, discovered, near 
Mosul, in the little village of Khorsabad, what were evidently the remains of 
a palace, built by one of the monarchs of Nineveh, the glories of whose 
reign apparently being sculptured in the marble of the neighborhood, used 
as the material of the building. M. Botta lost no time in laying his dis- 
coveries before the Academie of France, through M. Mohl. That body, 
always alive to the importance of scientific progress, at once applied to the 
government for aid, and the Minister of Public Instruction immediately 
placed at the disposal of M. Botta ample funds to meet the cost of extensive 
excavations. 

Mr. Layard, the author of the great work before us, was at that time in 
Mosul, on his way to Constantinople. Several years wanderings had made 
him familiar with the East, its localities, people, and languages, and the 
‘remarkable ruins in the neighborhood of the Tigris had not escaped his 
notice ; but he appears not to have been possesseti “of means to prosecute his 
research. The discoveries of M. Botta seem to have given a new im- 
pulse to his ambition as a discoverer, and the glory acquired by France in 
discovering an Assyrian edifice, the first, probably, which had been exposed 
to the view of man since the fall of the Assyrian Empire, seems to have 
prompted Sir Stratford Canning to purchase, for himself and England, an 
identity with the discovery, provided it could be done at small expense. 
He was probably ambitious of a reputation antithetical to that claimed by 
the great Canning, who, when alluding to his recognition of the independence 
of the Spanish American Colonies, exclaimed, ‘‘I have called a New 
World into existence, te maintain the balance of the Old.” If France 
could not be forestalled in the glory of the discovery, the splendor of the 
achievement might, at least, be shared by the claims of England. He accord- 
ingly agreed to furnish, for: a limited time, the means to enable Mr. Layard 
to commence excavations at Nimroud, the largest of the mounds, and that 
which had particularly fixed his attention. This is situated on the river, 
about 18 miles below Mosul. Thus provided, Mr. Layard hastened back 
to the scene of action, and presented his credentials to the Governor of 
Mosul, the description of whom so well illustrates the people among whom 
Mr. Layard was thrown, as well as the gay and picturesque style in which 
his wondrous narrative is given to the reader, that we make the extract. 
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‘Mohammed Pasha, being a native of Candia, was usually known as Keritli 
Oglu, (the son of the Cretan,) to distinguish him from his celebrated predecessor 
of the same name, who was called during his lifetime, ‘Injeh Bairakdar,’ or the 
Little Standard-bearer, from the rank he had once held in the irregular cav- 
alry. The appearance of his excelleucy was not prepossessing, but it matched his 
temper and conduct. Nature had placed hypocrisy beyond his reach. He bad 
one eye and one ear; he was short and fat, deeply marked by the small-pox, un- 
couth in gestures and harsh invoice. His fame had reached the seat of his govern- 
ment before him. On the road he had revived many good old customs and impo- 
sitions, which the reforming spirit of the age had suffered to fall into decay. He 
particularly insisted on dish-parassi, or a compensation in money, levied upon all 
villages in which a man of such rank is entertained, for the wear and tear of his 
teeth in masticating the food he condescends to receive from the inhabitants. On 
entering Mosul, he had induced several of the principal aghas who had fled from 
the town on his approach, to return to their homes; and having made a formal 
dis) lay of oaths and protestations, cut their throats to show how much his word 
could be depended upon. At the time of my arrival, the population was in a state 
of terror and despair. Even the appearance of a casual traveller led to hopes, and 
reports were whispered about the town of the deposition ofthe tyrant. Of this the 
pasha was aware, and hit upon a plan to test the feelings of the people towards 
him. He was suddenly taken ill one afternoon, and was carried to his harem al- 
most lifeless. On the following morning the palace was closed, and the attend- 
ants answered inquiries by mysterious motions, which could only be interpreted in 
one fashion. The doubts of the Mosuleans gradually gave way to general re- 
joicings ; but at mid-day, his excellency, who had posted his spies all over the 
town, appeared in perfect health io the market-place. A general trembling 
seized the inhabitants. His vengeance fell principally upon those who possessed 
property, and had hitherto escaped his rapacity. They were seized and stripped, 
on the plea that they had spread reports detrimental to his authority.” 


This worthy gentleman, like most of the Arabs, could by no means com- 
prehend what the stone- hunting “Frank” would be at; and he was no 
wiser when Mr. Layard departed to descend the Tigris upon a raft, to 
Nimroud, where he engaged a poor Arab Sheikh and six workmen to com- 
mence operations, 

In the course of the first morning, what was evidently the top of a cham- 
ber was discovered; and before the clean of the second evening, Mr. Lay- 
ard found himself standing in a room built of alabaster slabs, the centres 
of which were covered with writing. 'The Arabs meanwhile were lost in 
amazement as to the motives that impelled this earth-digging, and could 
not be persuaded that gold was not the real object in view. ‘This impres- 
sion caused Mr. Layard infinite trouble, notwithstanding his promise to the 
Pacha that he should have all the treasure that might be discovered, until a 
new pacha had been sent to displace the ‘“‘son of the Cretan.” This 
change appears to have been, not so much “ for political opinion” as for 
“cause,” the government at Constantinople being dissatisfied with the 
state of the province, The last time Mr. Layard saw the ex-oflice holder, 
he was sitting in a ruined chamber, through which the rain penetrated, not 
declating “ the country ruined,” and threatening, in the manner of the 
Van Buren C orrespondence, to ‘ build up anew ;” but moralizing in_ this 
wise: ‘‘ Thus it is with God’s creatures,” said he; | ‘ yesterday, all those 
dogs were kissing my feet; to-day, every one and everything falls on me, 
even the rain!” 

It may well be imagined with what intense feelings Mr. Layard might 
contemplate the bas-reliefs and painted sculptures revealed upon the walls, 
as the progressive work of the Arabs exposed chamber after chamber, in a 
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palace, in which Ezekiel describes Aholibah, thousands of years ago, to 
have seen ‘* men portrayed upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans 
portrayed with vermillion.” He saw these walls crowded with gorgeous 
phantoms of the past, depicted still in the oriental pomp of their richly- 
embroidered robes, still at their audiences, battles, sieges, and lion-hunts, 
as when they were mighty hunters, warriors, and statesmen before the Lord. 
He saw the portly forms of kings and viziers, so life-like, and carved in 
such fine relief, that he could almost i imagine them stepping from the walls 
to question the rash intruder on their privacy. Mingled with them also 
were other monstrous shapes, the Assyrian deities of old, with human bo- 
dies, long drooping wings, and the heads and beaks of eagle 3; and he saw, 
still faithfully guarding the portals of halls deserted and empty for more 
than three thousand years, the colossal forms of winged lions and bulls, 
with gigantic human faces. As these wonders were ‘develope d, the Arabs 
became as intensely interested in the discoveries as their employer. On 
the morning after the first discovery of a full length figure, Mr. Layard 
being absent on a visit to a neighboring chief, the events occurred as de- 
scribed by himself, as follows : 


“On the morning following these discoveries, I rode to the encampment of 
Sheikh Abd-ur-Rahman, and was returning to the mound, when I saw two Arabs 
of his tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. On approaching me they 
stopped. ‘Hasten, O Bey,’ exclaimed one of them, ‘hasten to the diggers, for 
they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is wonderful, but it is true! We 
have seen him with our eyes. There is no God but God; and both joining in 
this pious exclamation, they gallopped off, without further words, in the direction 
of their tents. 

“On reaching the ruins, I descended into the new trench, and found the work- 
men, who had already seen me, as | approached, standing near a heap of baskets 
and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced and asked for a present to celebrate the oeca- 
sion, the Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily constructed, and disclosed 
an enormous human head sculptared in full out of the alabaster of the country. 
They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was still 
buried in the earth. I saw at once that the head must belong to a winged lion or 
bull, similar to those of Khorsobad and Persepolis. It was in admirable preserva- 
tion. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of the features 
showed a freedom and knowledge of art, scareely to be looked for in the works of 
so remote a period. The cap had three horns, and, unlike that of the human- 
headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded, and without ornament at the 
top. 

“I was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this appa- 
rition. It required no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most strange fan- 
cies. This gigantic head, blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels of the 
earth, might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings which are pictured 
in the traditions of the country, as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from the 
regions below. One of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of the monster, 
had thrown down his basket and ran off towards Mosul, as fast as his legs could 
carry him. I learnt this with regret, as I anticipated the consequences. 

« Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth, which still clung to the 
sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of the work, a noise of horse- 
men was heard, and presently Abd-ur-Rahman, followed by half his tribe, appeared 
on the edge of the trench. As soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents, and 
published the wonders they had seen, every one mounted his mare and rode to 
the mourd, to satisfy himself of the truth of these inconceivable reports. When 
they beheld the head, they all cried together, ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mahommed is his Prophet!’ It was some time before the sheikh could be prevailed 
upon to descend into the pit, and convince himself that the image he saw 
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was of stone. ‘ This is not the work of men’s hands,’ exclaimed he, * but of those 
infidel giants of whom the Prophet. peace be with him! has said, that they were 
higher than the tallest date tree ; this is one of the idols which Noah, peace be 
with him! cursed before the flood.’ In this opinion, the result of a careful exam- 
ination, all the bystanders concurred. 

“T now ordered a trench to be dug due south from the head, in the expectation 
of finding a corresponding figure, and before nightfall reached the object of my. 
search about twelve feet distant. Engaging two or three men to sleep near the 
sculptures, I returned to the village and celebrated the day’s discovery by a 
slaughter of sheep, of which all the Arabs near partook. As some wandering mu- 
sicians chanced to be at Selamiyah, I sent for them, and dances were kept up du- 
ring the greater part of the night. On the following morning, Arabs from the 
other side of the Tigris, and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, congregated 
on the mound. Even the women could not repress their curiosity, and came.in 
crowds, with their children, from afar. My cawass was stationed during the day 
in the trench, into which I would not allow the multitude to descend. 

‘As I had expected, the report of the discovery of the gigantic head, carried’ by 
the terrified Arab to Mosul, had thrown the town into commotion. He had 
scarcely checked his speed before reaching the bridge. Entering breathless into 
the bazars, he announced to every one he met that Nimrod had appeared. The 
news soon got to the ears of the cadi, who, anxious for a fresh opportanity to an- 
noy me, called the mufti and the ulema together, to consult upon this unexpected 
occurrence, Their deliberations ended in a procession to the governor, and a for- 
mal protest, on the part of the Mussulmans of the town, against proceedings so di- 
recuy coutrary tu the laws of the Koran. The cadi had no distinct idea whether 
the bones of the mighty hunter had been uncovered, or only his image; nor did 
Ismail Pasha very c learly remember whether Nimrod was a true believing prophet 
or an infidel. I consequently received a somewhat unintelligible message from 
his excellency, to the effect that the remains should be treated with respect, and 
be by no means further disturbed, and that he wished the excavations to be stopped 
at once, and desired to confer with me on the sutject.’ 


This wonderful discovery was speedily succeeded by others, no less caleu- 
lated to excite the imagination, not only of simple Arabs, but of civilized 
Europeans, Mr. Layard offers the following reflections upon these events : 


“T ascertained by the end of March, the existence of a second pair of winged 
human-headed lions, differing from those previously discovered in form, the human 
shape being continued to the waist and furnished with arms. In one hand each 
figure curried a goat or stag, and in the other, which hung down by the side, a 
branch with three flowers. ‘They formed a northern entrance into the chamber of 
which the lions previously described were the southern portal. I completely un- 
covered the latter, and found them to be entire. They were about twelve feet in 
height, and the same number in length. The body and limbs were admirably por- 
trayed; the muscles and bones, although strongly developed to display the strength 
of the animal, showed at the same time a correct knowledge of its anatomy and 
form. Expanded wings sprang from the shoulder and spread over the back; a 
Knotted girdle, ending in tassels, encircled the loins. These sculptures, forming an 
entrance, were partly in full and partly in relief. ‘The head and fore-part, facing the 
chamber, were in full; but only one side of the rest of the slab was sculptured, the 
back being placed against the wall of sun-dried bricks. That the spectator might 
have both a perfect front and side-view of the figures, they were furnished with five 
legs; two were carved on the end of the slab to face the chamber, and three on 
the side. The relief of the body and three limbs was high and bold, and the slab 
was covered, in all parts not occupied by the image, with inscriptions in the cunei- 
form character. These magnificeut specimens of Assyrian art were in perfect 
preservation ; the most minute lines in the details of the wings and in the orna- 
ments had been retained with their original freshness. Not acharacter was want- 
ing in the inscriptions. 
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‘“‘T used to contemplate for hours these mysterious emblems, and muse over their 
intent and history. What more noble forms could have ushered the people into 
the temple of their gods?) What more sublime images could have been borrowed 
from nature, by wen who sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, to em- 
body their conception of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being? 
They could find no better type of intellect and knowledge than the head of the 
man; of strength, than the body of the lion: of rapidity of motion, than the wings 
of the bird. These winged human-headed lions were not idle crentions, the off- 
spring of mere farcy ; their meaning was written upon them, They had awed and 
instructed races which had flourished 3,000 years ago. Through the portals which 
they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors, had borne sacrifices to their altars, long 
before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to Greece, and had furnished its 
mythology with symbols long recognized by the Assyrian votaries. They may 
have been buried, and their existence may have been unknown, before the founda- 
tion of the eternal city. For twenty-five centuries they had been hidden from the 
eye of man, and they now stood forth once more in their ancient majesty.” 


The scanty means at the disposal of Mr. Layard were somewhat aug- 
mented by a ‘small grant from the English government, through the British 
Museum. It prov ed, however inadequate to very extensive researches, and 
was far inferior to the sums which the French government had placed at 
the disposal of M. Botta, to whom they sent scientific men, and even offered 
to purchase the whole village. Probably, however, as far as results are yet 
known, Mr. Layard’s operations have been as successful as those of the first 
discoverer and pioneer, M. Botta. The work gives a list of 82 pieces of 
sculpture sent forward to England, to be pl: iced in the British Museum, and 
a good number of which are represented 1 in the illustrations of this valuable 
edition of Mr. Putnam. Perhaps one of the most important discoveries was 
that of an obelisk of black marble, 7 feet high, sculptured on the four sides. 
There were in all 20 small bas-reliefs, and above, below, and beneath, an in- 
scription of 210 lines in length. The king is twice represented followed by 
attendants, and men leading various animals. Mr. Layard conjectures it 
was intended to commemorate the conquest of India, or some country far 
to the east of Assyria, and on the confines of the Indian Peninsula. It may 
possibly be of that country whence the English arms are now being driven 
by the determined valor of the oppressed natives. 

The work of Mr. Layard has two prominent and distinct characters. Its 
narration of wonderful discoveries is of high and absorbing interest; but as 
a book of modern travels, abounding in lively and piquant descriptions of 
the manners and habits of a people always regarded with intense interest, 
it is second tonone. The magic influence of the “ Arabian Nights,” calls up 
the most gorgeous phantoms whenever the east is in question. Who thinks 
of a visit to Bagdad, without expecting an account of Haroun? Of that peo- 
ple, their ways, ideas, and intellectual and physical condition, Mr. Layard at 
once makes us agreeably familiar. The following gives an idea of their do- 
mestic relations : 


** As soon as the workmen saved a few piasters, their thoughts were turned to the 
purchase of a new wife, a striped cloak, andaspear. To accomplish this their in- 
genuity was taxed to the utmost extent. The old wife naturally enough raised ob- 
jections, and picked a quarrel] with the intended bride, which generally ended in 
an appeal to physical force. Then the fathers and brothers were dragged into the 
affair ; from them it extended to the various branches of the tribe, always anxious 
to fight for their own honor, and for the honor of their women. At other times, a 
man repented himself of his bargain, and refused to fulfil it ; or a father, finding his 
future son-in-law increasing in wealth, demanded a higher price for his daughter— 
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a breach of faith which would naturally lead to violent measures on the part of 
the disappointed lover. Then a workman who had returned hungry from his 
work, and found his bread unbaked, or the water-skin still lying empty at the en- 
trance of his tent, or the bundle of faygots for his evening fire yet ungathered, 
would, in a moment of passion, pronounce three times the awful sentence, and di- 
vorce his wife ; or, avoiding such extremities, would content himself with inflicting 
summary punishment with a tent pole. In the first. case he probably repented 
himself of his act an hour or two afterwards, and wished to be remarried ; or to 
prove that, being an ignorant man, he had mispronounced the formula, or omitted 
some words—both being good grounds to invalidate the divorce, and to obviate the 
necessity of any fresh ceremonies. But the mullah had to be summoned, witnesses 
called, and evidence produced. The beating was almost always the most ex- 
peditious, and really, to the wife, the most satisfactory way of sdjusting the quar- 
rel. I had almost nightly to settle such questions as these. Mr. Hormuzd Ras- 
sam, who had obtained an immense influence over the Arabs, and was known 
amongst all the tribes, was directed to ascertain the merits of the story, and to col- 
lect the evidence. When this process had been completed, 1 summoned the el- 
ders, and gave judgment in their presence. The culprit was punished summarily, 
or, in case of a disputed bargain, was made to pay more, or to refund, as the case 
required. 

* Jt is singular, considering the number of cases thus brought before me, that only 
on one occasion did either of the parties refuse to abide by my decision. I was 
siting one evening in my tent. when a pretty Arab girl rushed into my presence, 
and throwing herself at my feet, uttered the most dismal Jamentations. An old 
Arab woman, her mother, entered soon after, and a man endeavored to force bis 
way in, but was restrained by the brawny arms of the bairakdar. It was some 
time before I could learn from either the girl or her mother, who were both equal- 
ly agitated, the cause of their distress. The father, who was dead, had, during 
his lifetime, agreed to marry his daughter to the man who had followed them to 
my tent; and the price, fixed at two sheep, a donkey, and a few measures of 
wheat, had been partly paid. The Arab, who was a stranger, and did not belong 
to any of the branches of the Jebour from which | had chosen my workmen, had 
now come to claim his bride; but the girl had conceived a violent hatred for bim, 
and absolutely refused to marry. The mother, who was poor, did not know how 
to meet the difficulty ; for the donkey had already been received, and had died dur- 
ing his work. She was therefore inclined to give up her daughter, and was about 
to resign her into the hands of her husband, when the gir! fled from their tent, and 
took refuge with me. Having satisfied myself that the man was of a bad character, 
and known as a professed thief in a small way, (as discreditable a profession as that 
of a robber on a large scele is honorable,) and the girl declaring that she would 
throw herself into the river rather than marry him, I ordered the mother to give 
back a donkey, with two sheep by way of interest for the deceased animal, and 
furnish her privately with the means of doing so. They were tendered to the 
complainant ; but he refused to accept them, although the tribe approved of the 
decision. As the girl appeared to fear the consequences of the steps she had 
taken, | yielded to her solicitations. and allowed her to remain under my roof. 
In the night the man went to the tent of the mother, and stabbed her to the heart. 
He then fled into the desert. I succeeded after some time in catching him, and 
he was handed over to the authorities at Mosul; but, during the confusion which 
ensued onthe death of Tahyar Pasha, he escaped from prison, and | heard no 
more of him. The Arabs, on account of this tragical business, were prejudiced 
against the girl, and there was little chance of her being again betrothed. 1 mar- 
ried her, therefore, to an inhabitant of Mosul.” 


A considerable portion of several chapters is devoted to the religious 
tenets of the mountaineers, particularly of the Chaldeans; and the writer, 
notwithstanding the strong English feeling that governs his pen, could not, 
while he sneered at the ostentation of the American buildings, withhold a 


deserved compliment to the missionaries, particularly to the great worth of 
the late Dr. Grant. 
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Mr. Layard had a sort of official attendant in the person of Ibrahim 
Aghia, a bold, tierce warrior, who had earned a reputation, and made his name 
dreaded, by repeated daring and successful exploits. Travelling in the moun- 
tains on a visit to the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, a remarkable set of 
mountaineers, whose customs and doctrines have never till now been de- 
tailed, he encountered many perils which were not without their attraction 
in the way of amusement. 


** More than once we turned back in despair, before the slippery rocks and pre- 
cipitous ascents. Ibrahim Agha, emnarrassed by his capacious boots, which, made 
after the fashion of the Turks. could have contained the extremities of a whole 
family, was more beset with difficulties than all the party. When he at- 
tempted to ride a mule, unused to a pack-saddle, he invariably slid over the tail of 
the animal. an | Jay sprawling oa the ground, to the great amusement of Yakoub 
Rais, with whom his adventures were a never-failing source of anecdote in the 
village assemblies. If he walked, either his boots became wedged into the crevices 
of the rocks, or filled with gravel, to his no small discomfort. At length, in at- 
tempting to cross a bed of loose stones, he lost all presence of mind, and remained 
fixed in the middle. fearful to advance or retreat. The rubbish yielded to his 
grasp, and he looked down into a black abyss, towards which he found himself 
gradually sinking with the avalanche he had put in motion. There was certainly 
evough to frighten any Turk, and Ibrahim Agha clung to the face of the declivity 
—the picture of despair. * What's the Kurd doing?’ cried a Tiyari, with whom 
all Mussulmans were Kurds, and who was waiting to pass on; ‘is there anything 
here to turn a man’s face pale? ‘This is dashta, dushta,’ (a plain, a plain.) — Lbri- 
him Agha, who guessed from the words Kurd and dashta, the meaning of which 
he had learnt, the purport of the Christiau’s address, almost forgot his danger in 
his rage and indignation. *Gehannem with your dashta!’ cried he, still clinging 
to the moving stoues, ‘ and diskouor upon your wife and mother. Oh! that I could 
ouly get one way or the other, to show this Infidel what it is to laugh at the beard 
of an Osmaali, and to call him a Kerd in the bargain!’ With the assistance of the 
mountaineers, be was at leagih rescued from his perilous position, but not re- 
stored to good humor. By main force the mules were dragged over this and sim- 
ilar places; the Tiyari seizing them by the halter and tail, and throwing them on 
their sides.” 
* *: * * * * - * am 

«I was riding home from the ruins ove evening with Mr. Longworth. The 
Arabs, returning from their day’s work, were following a flock of sheep be- 
longing to the people of the village, shouting their war-ery. flourishing their 
swords, and indu'ging in the most extravagant gesticulations. My friend, less ac- 
quainted with the excitable temperament of the children of the desert than my- 
seif, was somewhat amazed at these violent proceedings, and desired to learn their 
cause. I asked one of the most active of the party. ‘O Bey,’ they exclaimed, 
alinost all together, ‘God be praised, we have eaten butter and wheaten bread 
under your shadow and are content—but au Arab is an Arab. It is not for a man 
we irry about dirt in baskets, and to use a spade all his life; he should be with his 

vord and his mare in the desert. We are sad as we think of the days when we 
es the Anayza, and we must have excitement, or our hearts would break. 
Let us then believe that these are the sheep we have taken for the enemy, and that 
we are driving them to our tents!’ And off they ran, raising their wild cry and 
flourishing their swords, to the no smali alarm of the shepherd, who saw his sheep 
scampering in all directions, and did not seem inclined to enter into the joke.” 


The length of these extracts cautions us to commend the volumes them- 
selves to our readers; and in a subsequent number we will recur to the 
second volume, whichis of the nature of a general dissertation upon the 
whole range of subjects afforded by the discoveries. For the appearance 
of which, the intense interest excited by the first volume has produced the 
ulmost impatience. 
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POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 





JOHN WENTWORTH, OF ILLINOIS, 


WE present our readers, this month, with the portrait of Colonel John 
Wentworth, who has been a member of the past three Congresses, and who 
in August last was returned to the next Congresg. He was born in that 
part of New-Hampshire known as the Switzerland of America, among 
those highlands separating those beautiful and picturesque bodies of water, 
dotted with hundreds of little islands, which are known as Squam and 
Winnipisseogee Lakes. As the traveller from the capital of the state 
reaches the first of that extensive range of mountains which he never loses 
sight of until he arrives at Mount Washington itself, known as the Red 
Mountain, he beholds a promontory of comparatively low lands, nearly 
equally divided between hills, vales and little lakes, jutting up among pre- 
cipitous and rugged mountains, and from which there seems no outlet ex- 
cept in the direction of the entrance. At the extreme end of this penin- 
sular strip of land, bounded almost entirely by mountaims, with no house, 
no road, nor any place beyond save the mountain’s craggy side, less than a 
quarter of a mile to the right of the road that now leads threugh a hardly 
passable gorge to Thornton, in. the town of Sandwich and county of Car 
roll, was Col. Wentworth born, March 5th, 1815, in sight of alimost per- 
petual snows, Seldom, indeed, are all those towering peaks that line: the 
town of Sandwich snowless, and few are the fields that miss the frosts for 
six months in a year. It blights the blossoms in the spring, and the unripe 
fruit in autumn. Few are the agricultural products adapted to its short 
and cool summers, and to its winters, vieing almost with those of Franconia, 
known as the coldest place in the Union. The soil is sterile and rocky; 
and its original settlers, in 1768, declare that they found it a dense mass of 
rocks and trees, with no bare spot save its lakes and rivers Yet, if noth- 
ing else, men have grown there. We might say, taking the Llinois con- 
gressman as a specimen, who stands six feet and six inches, (and it is said 
that he is but little beyond the average height for the town,) men have 
towered there; and patriots have grown there; for the town of Sand- 
wich has furnished men for every battle-field in the Revolutionary war, 
and in the last war, and in the late Mexican war. It is said, that no town 
of its population in the Union can boast of more surviving soldiers of the 
revolution. Its sons have emigrated to every state of the Union, and have 
been pioneers in the settlement of all our territories: Oregon, California 
and New-Mexico not excepted; and as sailors, they have visited every port 
in the known world. Wherever they have gone, they have made a hardy 
race of men, with constitutions of iron, and an industry that knows no fa- 
tigue. The revolutionary war had taken away too many of its young and 
most athletic settlers to have many improvements in the town in June, 1812, 
when the father of Col. Wentworth, with a few thousand dollars which he 
had earned by the strictest industry and economy in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Dover, N. H., threaded his way on horseback far beyond where the 
wheels of any carriage had yet rattled. He gathered what workmen he 
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could around him, and commenced felling the trees and kindling fires on 
the mountain sides and in the valleys. Having cleared and stocked him a 
farm sufficient to make a beginning, he proceeded to Dover in 1814, and 
married him a wife; then commenced the dairy business; and in doors 
and out human exertion was stretched to its utmost tension. There 
were no stores, no hotels, and no places of recreation where one could 
while away a leisure hour, or which could entice one from the paths of in- 
dustry. Work was the only recreation, and sleep the only rest. The 
eveniug shade was the signal for general retirement, and the day dawn 
found all breakfasted and the oxen yoked at the door. Amid such habits, 
and upon such a theatre, was the subject of this sketch born and reared. 
At the age of seven, he wes alone and on foot, carrying the dinners, for 
miles, to the gangs of men on the mountain, or in the log swamps, amid 
every severity of weather. At ten, he accompanied the workmen from 
morning until night, and was celebrated far and near for the vast amount of 
work performed by him at such an age. The success of the sons of New- 
Hampshire, after their emigration to other states, is often wondered at by 
those who know not the sterility of the soil and the severity of the climate 
peculiar to their birth-place, and the untiring industry, rigid economy and 
close calculation to which stern necessity has inured them from their youth. 
The surest preventive of bad habits is industry. Young men kept closely 
at work have no time to be vicious. Let the money they expend be the 
product of their own industry, and they never will be prodigals ; especially, 
if that sweat has moistened the spots of sterile soil that lay scattered among 
the rocks and mountains of New-Hampshire, Col. Wentworth is celebrated 
as one of the most industrious and untiring men in the state of IJlinois. 
And why so? He has carried habits contracted among the rocks and 
mountains of New-Hampshire to the prairies of the West, which the God of 
nature has already cleared, and which almost spontaneously supply the 

wants of man. These habits, forced upon him by an early conviction of 
their necessity, he did not hedee behind him when he entered the halls of 
Congress. Look at the journals, that indisputable testimony against every 
state or national legislator! No name at any one of the last six sessions of 
Congress will be found ofiener recorded by the yeas and nays. He has voted 
for the earliest hour of d: aily meeting, and the latest of daily adjournment. 
He makes no speeches for ‘‘ Buncombe,” and never addresses the House 
but upon the matter immediately pending. He has favored ‘ Previous 
Questions,” “the Hour Rule,” and every other measure that would facili- 
tate public business. One of his standing rules has been, never to vote for 
an adjournment whilst there was business of any kind to be transacted. 

With a majority of such men as Col. Wentworth in Congress, we should 
“return to the earlier days of the Republic,” when congressmen made brief 
and pointed speeches, and then only for the immediate benefit of those to 
whom they were spoken ;—we should see independent, practical, industri- 
ous, straight-forward and common-sense men take the place of the man 
who obtains his livelihood by traffic king in polities, and whose sole ambition 
is, to make speeches by the hour, and to trade away his vote and his influ- 
ence for that source of infinite corruption—Executive patronage. 

Wheeler, in his “ Biographical and Political History of Congress,”* vol. 
II., to which we are indebted for many particulars respecting Col. Went- 
worth and his family, says: 


** We mark him down a man of untiring energy, whose mind, once fixed upon 


* Biographical and Political History of Congress. Harper Brothers. 
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a project, is not apt to be diverted from it, but will make every consideration se- 
condary to its accomplishment. Possessing a good knowledge of parlimeutary 
tactics, and conversant generally with the means of success in any movement he 
may make, he calculates coolly and afar off, and turns every little circumstance 
to good account. We have seen him stand up in the face of denunciation and ex- 
communication fierce enough to awe into submission any mind accustomed to ac- 
knowledge the obligations of that austere discipline which is characteristic of the 
Democratic party. If he has winced we never sawhim. As a good local repre- 
sentative, he has few superiors—perbaps none.” 


Col. Wentworth was thirty-four years of age on the day of Gen. Taylor’s 
inauguration. ‘Then he had served six, and had been elected to Congress 
eight years before he was thirty-four years of age ; and, as we shall hereaf- 
ter show, before he had been a citizen of I|linois twelve years—a compli- 
meut of which few men can boast, and which speaks in higher commendation 
of his congressional career than we can write. Fidelity on the part of a repre- 
sentative to the wishes and interests of his constituents, with democrats, is 
the highest of recommendations. Of that fidelity none are so well qualified 
to judge as the constituents themselves; and, in Col. Wentworth’s case, 
their verdict has already been pronounced. F our times in succession has 
the democracy of the fourth Congressional District, in its regular conven- 
tion assembled, proclaimed him its standard-bearer, and as often has he 
been sustained by the people. 

He sprung, on both sides of his family, not only from revolutionary, but 
from strictly democratic stock. He has never yet deviated in any case 
from the regular nominees of the democratic party, nor has his father, nor did 
the only one of his grandfathers, who lived beyond the original division of 
Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian, or federal and republican, or whig and dem- 
ocratic parties. His mother, ‘still living, was Lydia, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Col. Amos Cogswell, who lived at Dover, and died there, January 
28th, 1826. Having heard of the battle of Lexington, at Haverhill, Mass., 
where he was born Oct. ¢ 2d, 1752, he joined the American army as 2d lieu- 
tenant in Col. Gerrish’s regiment of the Massachusetts line, May 10th, 
1775, and afterwards was in Col. Baldwin’s regiment in New-York. He 
was in two small actions with the enemy at Sewall’s Point; again in action 
with the enemy when it landed at Throg’s Neck and at White Plains. At 
Trenton he waded across the river and took two Hessian prisoners under 
the bridge. In performing this act, he took a cold which afflicted him 
with theam atism through life. In 1777, he was appointed captain in Col. 
Wasson’s regiment, went up the Mohawk river, took Ensign Butler, with 
fourteen Canada rangers and three Indians, as prisoners; was at the raising 
of the siege of Fort Schuyler; marched from Albany to Ballston with 
one hundred men, and took forty refugee prisoners, that were going 
to Canada; was at the taking of Burgoyne ; marched into the British en- 

campment with a hundred men—after they marched out, collected together 
all their arms and made a report to the adjutapt-gene ral that same night, 
He joined Gen. Washington at Whitemarsh ; was in the battle at Monmouth; 
was inasmall action near King’s Bridge, when the French troops joined 
the American army. He continued in service until the disbanding of 
the army in 1783, when he, with two of bis brothers, assisted in forming the 
Society of Cincinnati,, During the war, there were no less than six of his 
brothers in their country’s service, sons of Nathaniel Cogswell, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., and his father was John Cogswell, of Ipswich, Mass. He wasa 
firm supporter of the adininistration of Jefferson and Madison ; was a pre- 
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sidential elector at the election of Monroe, in 1816; was a State Senator in 
1817, ‘8 and ’19, after having been ten years a member of the House of 
Representatives. As colonel of the “ Light Horse” regiment of New- 
Hampshire, he was called upon in 1786 to take command of the forces or- 
dered out to quell the insurrection at Exeter, N. H.; and he commanded 
this same regiment, with the father of the late democratic candidate for 
President, (Gen. Cass,) for his major, when Gen, Washington visited New- 
Hampshire, in 1789. He married, Nov, 20, 1785, the daughter of Col. 
Otis Baker, of Dover, N. H., who had previously, in 1775, married Captain 
Samuel Wallingford, son of Col. Thomas Wallingford, of Somersworth, N. 
H., who left soon after for the war, and served with great distinction as lieu- 
tenant of the marines, under the celebrated John Paul Jones. He aided in 
the capture of the brig ‘‘George,” and was killed on board the ship “ Ran- 
ger,” in her successful engagement with the “ Drake,” on the British 
coast, April 24, 1778, leaving an infant son, (the late George W. Walling- 
ford, of Kennebunk, Maine.) 

The father of Col. Wentworth was the Hon. Paul Wentworth, who has 
been, for many years, a prominent politician upon the democratic side, and 
has held many public stations, He was, for a great number of years, in 
the legislature. He now resides at Concord, N. H., having retired in cow- 
petence from his agricultural, and more recently mercantile pursuits at 
Sandwich. When he was but five years of age, his father left his mother 
with seven small children, he being the youngest, without the means of 
support. He is the only son who lived to be married; and his advantages 
for education were only those derived at Exeter Academy, where he was 
the school-mate of the present senator from Michigan, Gen. Lewis Cass. 
His father was John Wentworth, Jr., a distinguished lawyer at Dover, who 
graduated at Harvard in 1768, and who, after acquiring his profession, de- 
voted almost his whole life to his country with very inadequate compensation. 
He was a member of the Committee of Safety which sat in the recesses of the 
legislature from January, 1777, to May, 1778, which performed all the duties 
of government, legislative, executive and judicial. He was one of a commit- 
tee to prosecute state prisoners in the absence of the Attorney-General 
(Mr. Livermore,) at Congress, and also, in 1777, was one of the committee 
to draw up and bring in a bill for the trial and punishment of persons who 
should, by any misbehavior, in word or deed, be adjudged inimical to the 
liberties and freedom of the States of America. On the 10th of May, 1778, 
he was elected a member of Congress, in company with Mr. Whipple ; and, 
before the L4th of the same month, he was chosen for another term, with 
Josiah Bartlett, with whom he signed the ‘ OrtemnaL Articies or Con- 
reperation.” In May following, they proceeded to Yorktown, where Con- 

ress was then sitting; but, being taken sick, he was obliged toreturn home in 
August. His health improving, he soon returned, and remained unti! the fol- 
lowing spring, when he and his colleague resigned their seats, to impress more 
fully apon the penple at home, and upon the state legislature (to which he 
was elected as long as he would not decline, whether present or absent, ) 
the actual wants of the country in its struggles with Great Britain. He 
was Councillor of the State in 1782 and ’83. He was Senator in ’84 and 
85; and was re-elected in 1786, but his health would not permit him to 
take his seat. He died of consumption, January 10th, 1787, in the 42d 
year of his age, the most popular man in the state. We had held a very 
large number of state and coanty offices, and almost every station of re- 
sponsibility during the struggle for independence. He was elected to the 
Legislature from Dover, N. H., in 1776-7-8-9 and ’80. 
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When he entered the legislature, his father, Judge John Wentworth, Sr., 
of Somersworth, was speaker, and had been from the year 1771. He was 
Judge of Probate under the Provincial Government, and afterwards Judge 
of the Superior Court. He was Councillor under the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernmeut for six years, and held that office when he died, May 17th, 1781, 
aged sixty-two years. Among his children was Paul Wentworth, of So- 
mersworth, who died the same year, aged thirty. seven years, who was one 
of the agents of the colonies in ‘Great Britain in 1774, and also one. of the 
provincial councillors. John Wentworth, Sr., was Speaker of the Provin- 
cial House of Representatives when Governor John Wentworth dissolved 
the general assembly, sitting at Portsmouth, because it chose a committee 
to confer with the other colonies on matters of general importance; and, 
through his influence, the members were soon assembled at another 
place, and he was made chairman, and also empowered to draft a circular 
to the people, requesting them to assemble by delegates to appoint dele- 
gates to the general Congress, and appointing a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer. The result of this controversy is a matter of history, 
His relative and name-sake soon fled to Nova Scotia. The relationship of 
these two men of the same name, and yet of such opposite sentiments at 
the beginning of the American revolution, is often m'srepresented. Judge 
John was the son of Captain Benjamin, who died at Dover, 1731, and he 
was the son of Ezekiel; whilst Gov. John was the son of Mark Hunking, 
who was the son of the first Governor John, and he was the sou of Samuel. 
Both Ezekiel and Samuel were sons of elder William Wentworth, one of 
the first settlers of New- Hampshire, who emigrated from \ one hire, in 
England, in the year 1628, and who is, in all probability, the ancestor of 
every man by the name of Wentworth in America, and who died at Dover, 
1696, aged ninety years, the father of a large family of children, of whom 
eight sons lived to have families. Burke, in “his ‘ ‘Peerage,’ connects bim 
with the family of the Earl of Strafford, and the W entworths who have been 
more or less conspicuous in England since the days of William the Con- 
queror, The name is of Saxon origin, and is derived from the words 
“Guen,” signifying white, and ‘ Werth,” signifying a plain or a farm, 
probably referring to some peculiarity of the ancient seat of the family in 
the county of Y ork, England, 

After this digression, in gratification of a geneological taste, which is 
becoming so fashionable as to give rise to periodicals devoted sole ly to it, 
and which ought to be cultivated to such an extent as to link all those who 
now enjoy the fruits with those who crossed the ocean to clear the ground 
and plant the tree of liberty, we will proceed with our sketch, 

In the winter of 1826-7, whilst in his twelfth year, he was removed with 
difficulty from the scenes of his laborious agricultural pursuits, and placed 
at Gilmanton Academy for three months, ‘and again, for six months, at 
Wolf borough Ac: idemy i in ’27, which he eft with a full determination to 
be a farmer. But, in the spring of 1828, his father again forced his reluc- 
tant son from the ‘plough- fields and placed him at New-Hampton. Acade- 
my. This was the year of the severe. political struggle between the friends 
of President Adams and Gen. Jackson; and in which Col. Wentworth be- 
became interested in the promulgation of those seatiments of democracy 
which he has ever since advocated. At that time, the talent, as well as the 
wealth of New-England, was upon the federal side: and it will be remem- 
bered that such were the odds against the democratic party, thatGen, Jack- 
son obtained but a single electoral vote in the six New-England states, It 
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was amid the angry discussions of this day that the importance of a liberal 
education was demonstrated to him; and thereafter he pursued his studies 
as a pleasure rather than a task, 

He remained at’ this place. with occasional intervals of hard labor at 
home, which his father thought the proper developement of his physical 
strength required, until the spring of 1832. In the winter of ’3L and 732, 
at sixteen years of age, he taught school at New-Hampton, at ten dollars 
a month, with the average age of his scholars, of both sexes, beyond his, 
and with several who were legal voters. In the summer of 1832, which 
was a year of the most intense excitement, growing out of that ever memo- 
rable struggle between the people and a national -bank, he was at the 
acade.ny at South Berwick, in Maine, where he contributed articles to de- 
mocratic newspapers, which leading democrats were proud to have attri- 
buted to themselves. He entered Dartmouth College in the autumn of 
1832, and graduated, among the first in his class, in 1836. All who knew 
him there knew him as an active and determined democrat. And it is 
proverbial, that he who passes through Dartmouth College an avowed 
democrat, can ever after be trusted to battle against the corporations, 
associated wealth, and exclusive privileges that are the aliment of the 
whig party. With the trustees, the faculty, the most of the citizens 
about the college, and nine-tenths of the students, of opposite politics, 
he was ever ready for a battle upon political topics. ‘The lyceums, de- 
bating societies and neighboring newspapers, as well as his college com- 
positions, all bore testimony to his zeal for radical democracy. As the 
students held the balance of power in the town of Hanover, where the col- 
lege was located, there was a very animated contest as to the right to vote, 
in which young Wentworth took the negative. But the inhabitants in the 
region of the college contending that the students should be recognized as 
citizens, he was determined to enjoy all the functions of a citizen. So, 
on the occasion of the meeting of the citizens of the common school dis- 
trict, to which he, as a citizen, belonged, he rallied what few of the stu- 
dents he could trust, and with the consent of the democratic actual citi- 
zens, he took the old managers of the school district by surprise, and had 
it placed entirely under the control of the students. He himself was made 
chairman, and opened the meeting with an address, setting forth the deep 
sense of responsibility which he felt for the manner in which he discharged 
his duty as a citizen ; expressed, in behalf of himself, a willingness to have 
his property taxed as high as that of any other citizen for school purposes, 
and called upon his fellow-citizen students to vote a tax upon all pro- 

erty in the district, in order to raise the highest sum of money necessary 
to build a new and splendid school-house, and employ the ablest of school 
teachers the year round, for the children of themselves and other citizens. 
This keen satire upon the idea of making citizens of men without families, 
or property, or a home, caused a great deal of mirth among the democrats, 
and indignation among the whigs at the time. Mr. Wentworth left that 
year, after having voted for the first time in his life, and supported, as he 
has ever done since, the entire regularly nominated democratic ticket. 

During his four years in college he taught school three winters, and 
generally pursued the once very common practice in New-Hampshire, of 
boarding around among the different families of the district, in proportion 
to the number of their scholars. This familiarized him with tne habits 
of people in various conditions, and gave him his first lessons in human 
nature, upon which he has not failed to improve, until he has become cele- 
brated for possessing as perfect a knowledge of the various motivesby which 
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men in all the different circumstances of life are controlled, as any man of 
his age in the country. In the winter of 1835 and 1836, whilst be was 
teaching school at Lebanon, N. H., not yet having reached 21 years of age, 
he was honored by the democrats of that place with being appointed a dele- 
gate to the Senatorial Convention, where he was made Chairman of the 
Committee, to draft resolutions; and he presented those which were 
highly complimented by the press, at the time, as being worthy the ablest 
and most experienced democrats. 

It was on the 3d of October, 1836, that he left his father’s home in 
Sandwich, N. H., with about one hundred dollars in his pocket, with no 
definite plan in view, led by the star of “ inevitable destiny.” 

He made no stop until he arrived at Detroit, where, after repeated trials, 
he failed to obtain a school to teach. After travelling on foot to various 
towns within a distance of fifty miles of that place, without success, and his 
funds growing short, he returned and shipped his trunk for Chicago, and 
then footed it across the peninsula to that place, where he arrived on 
the 25th, with his feet covered with blisters, and his whole system so gene- 
rally debilitated, that a severe fit of sickness followed; and his recovery 
found his liabilities considerably beyond his means; and from that day to 
this, which finds him in circumstances inferior to but few men in the state, 
he has received pecuniary aid from no one. His own untiring industry and 
great sagacity, haye secured him all he has, as well in fortune as in 
fame. 

After regaining his health, he procured a situation in a law office, where 
he had a good chance to earn money by writing, as well as to acquire a 
knowledge of that profession But scarcely had he entered upon this situ- 
ation, when a friend of his from the east purchased the “ Chicago Democrat” 
newspaper establishment, the only democratic paper then in the north part 
of the state, one which had been started in 1834, before any other paper, 
and was the only one in Chicago until 1835. This friend invited him to 
take charge of the editorial department until his return in the spring ; and 
such was the independence and ability with which he managed it, that when 
the new proprietor failed to meet his payments and the paper reverted to its 
original owners, they offered the paper to young Wentworth, and he was to 
own it as fast as he could pay off the amount of their respective shares. 
Here was a fine field for his native industry, economy and perseverance. 
In jess than three years the entire establishment, costing $2,800, was his, 
without a copper’s aid from any quarter. He had earned it by continuous 
daily and nightly toil, by denying himself every thing that the most pres- 
sing necessity did not demand, and by abstaining from all intercourse with 
his fellow citizens, save what occurred at his own office upon the business of 
the office. Whilst he struggled hard to redeem his press, the history of the 
times shows that he met every question with boldness, and never hesitated 
to rebuke that spirit of conservatism and expediency that was for temporiz- 
ing with the banks. He set out amid those exceedingly good times which 
banks are always sure to produce, when they are preparing to break and to 
swindle the agricultural, mechanical and operative classes, for whose bene- 
fit corrupt legislators and heartless Saylocks falsely pretend they are estab- 
lished. ‘The ever memorable speculating mania of 1836 was at its height; 
and he, taking no part in the speculations, was about the only poor man ia 
town. But soon the bubble bursted. Gen. Jackson had ordered that the 
constitutional currency of the country only should be received for the pub- 
lic lands, in anticipation of the full determination of the banks to suspend the 
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moment that their enurmous issues should awaken public suspicion, so far 
as to cause the least demand for the payment of their honest debts. This 
circular was denounced by whigs, conservatives or bank democrats, and by 
speculators of every description. ‘The Chicago Democrat was, for a while, 
the only paper of the state, and one of the very few in the north-west, that 
justified the circular. Many of the leading democrats remonstrated with 
him, and often threatened to establish a paper in opposition. But all their 
remonstrances and threats only nerved him to greater exertion. The 
banks had got the funds of the government. They had used them as bank- 
ing capital, when they knew that government might be called upon at any 
moment to use them in the discharge of its own debts. Not content with 
this, they wanted the government to circulate their notes for them. 

Government refusing so to do, they attempted to play the game of the 
old national bank, and compel it to rescind the order by distresstig the 
people. By their excessive issues they had prepared themselves to make 
money by failing, and thought their own iniquity would be hidden amid the 
general indignation which they strove to excite against the democratic ad- 
ministration. The collapse came. The gold of which so many western 
speculators dreamed, became dross. 

Lots valued at thousands would not pay the taxes upon them, and whole 
towns would not pay the expense of mapping. Millionaires, without losing 
one particle of property they ever had, found themselves beggars. ‘There 
was a general crash all around him; but yet his paper kept up one contin- 
ual fire upon the banks, though men of more experience in the party pre- 
dicted that his radicalism would never be sustained. 

The whig Governor called an extra session to authorize the banks of 
that state to do what they had already done without law. His paper advo- 
cated the winding up of the banks, as they had violated their charters, and 
called upon the democracy to stand firm. But there were too many con- 
servatives in the legislature to withstand the pressure of the banks. Mr. 
Van Buren, in order to secure the public funds in them, was forced to call 
an exira session, at which the entire democratic delegation of Illinois, in 
the House of Representatives, left, for a while, the democratic party. ‘I'he 
Chicago Democrat assailed them at once, as it also did all their friends at 
home (and they were many) who followed their example. The excitement 
throughout the whole state was unprecedented ; the whigs received large ac- 
cessions, and the democrats barely preserved their ascendency. But the 
war of the ‘‘ Democrat” upon the banks of that state and upon the men of 
all parties who sustained them never ceased, until they all rotted to the 
ground, verifying in their utter insolvency all the articles it had published 
respecting them. Corrupt and temporizing legislation prolonged their ex- 
istence a few years; yet the result proved that they were all in too deep 
water to ever wade ashore before Gen. Jackson issued his circular, and the 
strife for their existence was more to enable their managers to pocket the 
dues to the banks, than, as was hypocritically pretended, to relieve the 
people, About the time of this contest, it was the fortune of Col. Went- 
worth to differ with many of the leading men of the state and some of his 
party in another respect. 

Great efforis were made to have the legislature suspend the people’s debts 
as well. asthose of the bawks. ‘‘ Stay laws” under various names were 
passed, and finally one known as the “ two thirds law” was passed. He 
met this in the same spirit of opposition and denunciation that he did the 
suspension of the banks. He unremittingly urged its repeal, until, soon 
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after the prostration of the banks, the Supreme Court laid it by their side, to 
await a common resurrection whenever the whigs shall dare renew the con- 
nection between the funds of the government and irresponsible corporations, 

Another of the effects of the expansion of the currency consequent upon 
allowing the banks the funds of the general government, was the rage for 
internal improvements among the states. Many of the legislators of Ili- 
nois, believing the rise of land in that state a natural one, favored that system, 
which was pot long in bankrupting it. The Chicago Democrat remon- 
strated against this system at every step, and urged the state to devote all its 
energies to the completion of the Illinois and Michigan canal until it was 
finished. Yet such was the rage for the other works, that even the canal 
itself was threatened unless they were commenced. Many of the best 
friends of the canal begged Col. Wentworth to cease his opposition to the 
other works, in fear that their fate would be its fate. The system, in spite 
of his opposition, was begun and carried on, until it stopped with the ruined 
credit of the state. On several occasions since Col. Wentworth has been in 
Congress, he has avowed himself in favor of taxation, sufficient to enable 
Illinois to meet her annual interest at once. 

During his first winter at Chicago, a city charter was granted, and many 
of its citizens favored a property qualification for voters. This his paper 
earnestly resisted ; and he so far succeeded, that the qualification was modi- 
fied to a tax of two dollars. This he battled until the legislature modified 
the charter by striking it out; and, in the great monetary revolutions of the 
west, he has lived to see many of the wealthy advocates of this qualification 
so unfortunzte as to have been disfranchised, had the charter been as 
they originally desired it. 

We mention these things as showing the responsibilities that devolved 
upon a young man fresh from the walls of college, transferred to a land of 
strangers over a thousand miles from home, and the manner in which he 
met them. Just of age, without means, without experience and without 
friends, and at an unexampled crisis in both the monetary and political af- 
fairs of the nation, he was placed upon a theatre demanding the greatest 
degree of moral courage, independence, labor, care and caution. He had 
his profession to acquire, his press to pay for, and his party to protect, 
against one of the foulest conspiracies ever formed against it. He dis- 
charged his duty as few could have done, even had they the physical con- 
stitution capable of his application and endurance. 

As his connection with the press was purely accidental, so it was his ori- 
ginal intention that it should be merely temporary. He continued, as cir- 
cumstances would permit, his legal studies by himself, until afier the year 
1840, when the democracy was overthrown. And, while the Whig party 
was developing its policy in 1841, he thought he could safe ly leave his press 
to pass a year in the Jaw school at Cambridge, Mass. But he had not been 
there many months before it was intimated to him by many friends in whom 
he had confidence, that his absence alone would prevent his being the next 
Congressman from the Chicago District, and that his return was desirable. 
Soon after his return he was admitted to the bar of Iliinois, but his election 
to Congress and his continued re-elections have allowed him only the name 
of a lawyer. 

Unlike too many men upon entering Congress, Col. Wentworth knew 
he could never distinguish himseif by “making speeches to define his posi- 
tion upon the exciting topics of the day, in a Congress composed of the 
ablest and most “experienced statesmen of the country. He only marked 
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out for himself a career of usefulness to his own constituents, who had wants, 
and in his opinion, actual and unrequited deserts. He sought and obtained 
an extension of the maritime laws over the upper lakes. He sought and 
obtained a collection district, and a marine hospital, at Chicago. He more 
than doubled both the mail routes and the post-offices in his district. It has 
been an invariable custom of his to watch the quarterly returns of the post- 
offices on each route in his district, and when he found they more than paid 
for the service, to ask for anincrease. He secured a term of United States 
Courts at Chicago. To enable Illinois the sooner to pay her debts, he 
was instrumental in the repeal of the law exempting lands from taxation five 
years after they were sold. Many veterans of the revolutionary and late 
war with Great Britain can bear testimony to his successful efforts for spe- 
cial laws in their behalf. Before his election his constituents were at great 
expense for agents in the transaction of their business with the various de- 
partments of government; but he has considered himself everybody’s gra- 
tuitous agent, and is never better pleased than when he can do any one of 
his constituents a favor, in this or any other respect. Ifthe men engaged in 
commerce on the upper lakes ever had a friend, they have found him in 
John Wentworth. Nota lighthouse, beacon or buoy have they ever asked 
for since he took his seat in Congress, that he has not been instrumental in 
procuring for them. As to the harbors, his position is as prominent among 
their supporters as that of any man in the country. He was chairman of 
the committee to draft the address to the people of the United States, call- 
ing the Chicago convention, and was the author of it. He was the master- 
spirit of the convention from beginning to end, and was alive to every 
movement that looked like committing that body to doctrines more latitudi- 
narian than those endorsed by Gen. Jackson in the various bills he had 
signed. Gen. Jackson. be it remembered, never vetoed a bill providing for 
the improvement of a Lake Harbor; nor has Gen Cass, the much vilified 
candidate of the democratic party at the last election, ever voted against 
one. Col, Wentworth has been the strong supporter of all projects for the 
graduation and the reduction of the price of public lands; for the granting 
of lands to the states to aid them in their works of internal improvement, 
and to the soldiers of all wars, and also to all persons who will take an oath 
that they are landless, providing they will cultivate the same. He has also 
labored assiduously to extend the time for acquiring a farm under the vari- 
ous pre-emption laws, and to cede to the states the lands lying within them. 
After what has been written respecting his course prior to 1849, we need 
not tell our readers that he is a warm friend of the Independent Treasury 
system ; and, when we have said that he is the especial friend of the agri- 
cultural and commercial interest, we need not add, that he is a devoted free 
trade man, and willing to support a repeal of the present tariff law only 
when one shall be sure to supplant it, that shall conform still more to free 
trade principles. He introduced a bill, early in his congressional course, 
in favor of the Warehousing system, and supported the law that subse- 
quently passed. 

Opposed to repudiation in any shape at home, he has carried his princi- 
ples to Congress, and, unlike too many members, he has never thrown any 
obstacles in the way of those honest claimants upon the government, who 
are forced to go to Congress for relief. Instead of objecting to a claim 
because he knows nothing about it, he feels that it is his own fault that he 
does not, after the case has been reported upon by a committee of Con- 
gress ; and, when he has not had time to examine a case for himself, he does 
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not, as many do, oppose it in consequence, but he takes the report of the 
committee for his guide. 

Col. Wentworth was a strong opponent of any compromise upon the Ore- 
gon question that would involve a ae of a single inch of territory ; ; 
and Wheeler sets him down (\ ol. i., p. 114,) as one of the ‘‘ Immortal ten” 
who voted for Mr. Ramsey’s istics, requesting the President to inform 
Great Britain that the Oregon Question was no longer a subject of negotia- 
tion or compromise. He was the strong supporter of the annexation of 
Texas, and, as in the case of Oregon, he was for the whole of it. He was 
a strong supporter of the war in all its stages, differing, however, with the 
administration on the proposition to raise revenue by a tax on tea and cof- 
fee. Fearing that, what the administration designed as a temporary tax 
might be a permanent one, in the desire of the whig party to raise revenue 
from those articles that did not come in competition with the products of 
our own country, so as to place a prohibitory, and thereby a ‘‘ revenueless,” 
duty upon those that did; believing that such a tax would fall dispropor- 
tionably upon the wages-classes, and confident, as has since become evi- 
dent, that the government could do without it, he successfully resisted it. 
And, be it right or wrong, to him more than any other man is the credit due 
of its defeat. 

Although a firm supporter of inserting the “ Proviso” making the principles 
oft he ordinance of 1787, applicable to all new territories, into any bill looking 
to their governmental organization, ever since it was first offered in the 28th 
Congress, by Mr. Winthrop, he has never favored any independent political 
organization upon that question, nor in any degree countenanced the in- 
famy of those who make the “ proviso” a pretext for treason. He has de- 
clared the contest respecting the proviso a temporary one, whilst the con- 
test between the two great existing parties must continue as long as there 
shall be an aristocratic few, who, through concentrated wealth and irres- 
ponsible monopolies, shall remain true to their instincts, and seek to lord it 
over the democratic masses. 

Colonel Wentworth’s political career has been marked by untiring indus- 
try and perseverance ; by independence of thought, expression and action ; 
by a thorough knowledge of human nature; by a moral courage equal to 
any crisis; bya self-possession that enables him to avail bimself of any 
chance of success, when on the very threshhold of defeat; and by a 
steady devotion to what he believes the wishes and interests of 
those whose representative he is. But, though uncompromising in his 
opinions, he has ever yielded his individual preferences to the regular con- 
ventions of his party ; and no one has invariably worked harder in support 
of all the nominees of the democracy. Few men of his age, under so many 
adverse circumstances, have attained to equal success; and still fewer are 
less indebted to accidental circumstances. So many obstacles have already 
been overcome by him, he is never daunted by the hopelessness of any 
enterprise that it may seem desirable to undertake. With the invariable 
opposition of the abolition and whig parties, and with that of the more con- 
servative and less progressive of his own, the popular mass have demon- 
strated, in his support, that they never desert those who have dared to be 
independent and active in their behalf. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue extraordinary prosperity of the country at large, as indicated in almost 
every branch of business, as well as in the activity of the public works, and the mag- 
nitude of the dividends of corporate companies, manifests itself also in a rise in the 
value of money during the first months of the present year. In a country like 
this, where all the inhabitants are active, and the field for enterprize always open, 
the magnitude of the operations of the business men is restrained only by the want 
of capital; and when that, as at a season like the present, is in active demand, it 
is indicative of high hopes and prevailing confidence in the future. The pressure, 
which, for more than eighteen months, bas borne upon the foreign markets under 
the influence of commercial revulsion and political revolutions, seems now to have 
passed away, and the rate of money in London continues to indicate a redundancy 
of capital, while business is rapidly improving in almost eyery branch, causing a 
renewed and active demand for raw produce at improving prices, while American 
securities meet with growing favor. As a consequence, exchanges continue to fall 
in New-York under a supply of the best signatures, and sterling bills have been 
done as low as 54 a 63 a7 per cent., or nearly 4 a 44 per cent., under the point at 
which specie can be shipped abroad to advantage. This favorable state of the 
exchanges has been aided by the considerable investments of European capitalists 
in American stocks; but this disposition has been checked by returning confidence 
in the stability of the French government; on the other hand, an operation for 
paying a portion of the Mexican indemnity due under the treaty in July next, has 
tended to support the market. The receipts of customs have been as mentioned 
in our last, so considerable as to induce the Secretary to postpone further payments 
under the new loan to April Ist, and also to permit a considerable accumulation of 
coin in the vaults of the New-York Assistant Treasury. This accumulation was 
alleged by politicians and stock-jobbers to be one cause of the tightness of the 
money market, although the pressure was less severe in New-York than in Bos- 
ton, and some other cities. This state of the market presented a favorable oppor- 
tunity for a financial operation. Thus much of the $4,500,000 due the govern- 
ment on the 1st of April, on the new loan, was coming from London houses, and 
to pay it directly in would require so much specie. The Messrs. Barings have, 
however, connections in Mexico, where the United States are to pay $3,700,000 
in July. Now sterling bills can be had at 7 per cent., and less, in New-York, and can 
be sold at 16 per cent. in Mexico—a difference of nine per cent. The Messrs. 
Barings, therefore, could pay a premium for the privilege of receiving the money 
here for Mexico, and paying it over there. Accordingly, in the first week of March, 
$1,000,000 was paid out of the New-York Assistant ‘l'reasury in behalf of the 
London house, and this amount was expended in bills and went into bank vaults. 
For the remainder of the Mexican indemnity, it is understood $2,700,000 of the 
stock will issue, and this is worth 107 per cent. in London. By this operation, 
the specie will be paid Mexico without one dollar leaving New-York, and the per- 
sons who transact the business, pay the government for the privilege. When we 
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contrast this fact with the large sums paid formerly by the United States to Bid- 
die’s Bank for the agency of that concern in government business, we are struck 
with the difference between Bank and Independent Treasury. The release of 
$1,000,000 in specie from the Independent Treasury, did not, as it was expected 
by some would be the case, relieve the money market in New- York, because its 
payment into the treasury was not, as alledged, the cause of the stringency. The 
general demand for capital, to the extent of hundreds of millions over the whole 
country, is the cause of a tight money market, and not the payment of a few hundred 
thousands into the Custom House of one city. The steadiness of the currency 
of the United States produced by the action of the sound principle on which the 
treasury system is based, has been the safeguard of our markets during the past 
year. The year of 1847 was one of extraordinary pressure in Europe, by reason 
of commercial revolutions; and that pressure was heightened and prolonged in 
1848 by political difficulties. Such a state of affairs diminished the production of 
goods, and promoted an earnest desire to realize cash for property of all kinds. 
It became impossible to sell real estate in France, and government 3 per cents. 
fell from 75 to 33 in Paris, and all descriptions of moveable goods were sent out of 
the country at very low rates. A large proportion came to this country, where 
they encountered far lower duties than had been in operation in the previous year. 
The importations of the United States took place, therefore, under diminished 
duties here, with an earnest desire to sell abroad. It is evident, that under such 
circumstances, had the old credit machinery been in operation, as in 1836 and 
1837, when, by the operation of bank facilities, foreign goods could be sold into 
the remotest towns of the Union for long dated paper, discounted at the banks, 
and the proceeds in specie carried abroad, there could scarcely have been any 
limit to the quantities of goods forced upon our markets at high prices to con- 
sumers. Fortunately, this was not the case. The rigid front presented by the 
treasury system, required importers to pay specie for duties. This, of itself, was 
a great check upon the sending of goods here to realize money. The activity thus 
imparted to specie by the constant demands of the government, prevented excess- 
ive expansion of the banks, and limitless amounts of long dated paper could not be 
discounted for foreign account as formerly ; hence, the foreign goods sent here, were 
compelled to be sold at specie prices, and the result was, that United States con- 
sumers got unusually large quantities of goods for moderate sums of money, and 
the markets could not be forced beyond a healthy point; that is, more goods could 
not well be sold in the country, than the exports taken out of it would readily pay 
for. 

The supplies of goods from abroad, thus far in March, indicate an increase over 
those for the same period last year. For the whole period, however, from Jan- 
uary 1 to the close of the week, there is no apparent increase in the value of the 
goods imported, as follows: 


IMPORTS AND DUTIES, PORT OF NEW-YORK, FROM JANUARY IST TO MARCH l10TA. 





Specie. Free Goods. Dutiable. Duties. 
January eheieaRenniam eared BOT. fis soc xe'we 595. 508s: cemsws FT OOa wt Oc ccciaces $1,911,465 
February...... . i dah SLA. i ccd. SOG TITiee ds is 8,257,788. cuiec. 2,070,447 
og SOO coc ciicws) BORGOR ccs cen ER Tt 1,256,761 
OW «cela inde 6197506. ..2... $1,146.090....... $21,024:267 .... «.:. $5,238,673 


1848...... ccoces ove Qi l5,476.....2. $1,723,621....... $21,999,023........ $5,415,757 
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The non-increase in the importation, notwithstanding the favorable export of 
the markets, is to be ascribed almost altogether to the improved state of the for- 
eign markets, for which the supplies are less than usual, by reason of the inter- 
ruption which attended production during the political panics of the past year. 
Notwithstanding that prices are now higher here than when considerable quanti- 
ties of goods were sold last fall on foreign account, there is less disposition to con- 
tinue to send hither. It 1s, doubtless to be ascribed entirely to the operation of 
the financial system of the United States, that larger quantities of goods, at higher 
prices, were not forced off in our markets during the anxiety which everywhere 
abroad manifested itself to realize coin for goods. All the goods sent here were 
obliged to find sale in a steady specie currency; hence the United States consu- 
mers obtained them at rates far less than would have been the case had the old 
expansive credit system enabled the foreigner to sell freely for notes, to be con- 
verted by bank discount into cash for remittance. The moment that their home 
markets revive, and they are no longer compelled to sacrifice goods, the quantity 
sent is diminished. As an indication of the high prosperity of the United States, 
we take from parliamentary tables the quantities of cotton fabrics exported from 
Great Britain for a series of years. distinguishing those sent to the United States 
for the current year ending December 31st. 


YARDS OF COTTON GOODS EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


——Plain Cotton—yards——, —Printed and dyed—yards— Total export, 

ToU. States. Total. To U. States. Total. Total to U.S. yards, 
1844 .... 9,661,820... .569,677,792....12,008,635....313,161,455. ...21.670,455. . . .879,789.247 
1845 ....12,412,981....613,138,645 .... 13,097,851. ...310.850.697. . ..25,510,832.. . 923,989,342 
1846 ....10,640,215....618,839,181-...13,556,509....267,084,797. . ..24,196,724....§85,923,978 
1847 ....41,519,244....498,044,682....44,425,017....287.384,903....86,944,261 ....775,429,585 
1848 ....16,968,637 ... .556,199,528 - . . .39,600,996 ....301,515,780....56,569,633. ...857,715,318 


The year 1847 was one of severe revulsion in England, and the first of the low 
tariff here. The combined effect of these two causes was, it appears, to increase 
the export of cotton goods to the United States by 61,000,000 yards—equal to 
about 45,000 bales of cotton. In the last year, this amount diminished about 
30,000,000 yards—equal to perhaps 26,000 bales of cotton. 

The exports from Great Britain to the United States of Twist, Manufactured 
Cottons, &c., as compared with the two previous years, were as follows : 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
Calicoes printed and dyed, yards........-. 13,556,509... .... £4,425 017 ccc 39,600,996 
Shawls and handkerchiefs...doz......-.....- PRO cccctes 567 PATS dwcveess 148,847 
DE ass Aste wash cant C00. casesene tas FR AAE ck cccwenca VEOR «é shanens xe 56,414 
ey ae A eieapepeccid Lp oT eee ge | Sa 
Cambrics and muslin.....- WEOIB sans 06s nada Be) (IU ex 00 cl OOO Ws dae ssa kyd 17,100 
Cottonsand lineus, mixed, yards..........--- OT? 006s. i285 5. TORR ese. ws 1,225,468 
Cords and velveteens...... FOROS. 5500002502002 S00; UID :. 22 20-505, 194. is rons - 383,283 
eT ee ee eee one 10,640,215...... 41-510.244 . <4... 16,968,637 
RR cciccs Kcbed bed bak Me dea de tbanee as 4,052,498 .......8,721,838. .4...°.8,968,911 
Cotton thread... .... 2.2.0 ee OSS AGO scans 649457 ...... 1,309,217 
Counterpanes..-... .----. 0-2. 22 eee seen eee- FOae si ob eed cvid DF Sl Jos. week 18,057 
Tas sib weaececen sce, QUES cs cea yes Set vieek ee we ie 1,080 
Quiltings and ribs..........---..-----------: 167 98. «cc nvkaes OF Swciaccucaet 8,504 


The total value of Twist and Manufactured Goods exported to .all countries, as 
compared with same years, was: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
CACAO SE ocean tncccnents SOA Oe BO0 scnnss cune cannes £h0,001,413 
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This decrease of £1,681,523 in the value of exports is attributable solely to the 
lower prices at which the fabrics have been sold, as the declared number of pounds 
and yards of goods exported to every country except the United States shows an 
increase. 

Now, it is evident that the cotton interest had to sustain a severe competition, 
not only from the lower rate of duty, but from the desire to get money for goods 
at any price. Notwithstanding this competition, however, they have bought 


more raw material than ever before. The number of bales of cotton taken by the 
manufacturers of the United States from the quantities delivered on the sea-board, 


is as follows: 


BALES COTTON TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES MANUFACTURERS ANNUALLY. 





1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 

Ist six months........275,296...... B14 B13 ..<s< $35,956... 2-. 248,319... .+« 307,303 
Qd six months......... F987 WG sncces 108,284...... 192,011......282,960...... — 

ni daam. todas 389,006......422,597....-- 427.967 ...<.+531,772....-- 307 ,303 


The cotton year commences September 1, and the early part of the season, 
when the bulk of the article is pressing upon the market, is usually the most favor- 
able time for the large corporate companies with overshadowing capitals to lay in 
stocks ; and this is an immense advantage that they enjoy over the individual who 
attempts to manufacture, like a freeman, on his own account, and who can have 
no protection against the crushing weight of chartered competition. It is, there- 
fore, the case, as seen in the figures, that the bulk of the purchases is made in the 
first six months of the cotton year. The cotton year, 1848, however, commenced 
with extraordinary high prices, and they continued to fall throughout the year. 

e prices of cotton in New-York, indicate the change for two years. 


Ordinary Mid. to good Mid. fair Fully fair 

to good ord. middling. to fair. to good fair. 
September, 1847.........- PEP 8 tiene 35 Re TeP Gets ass 134 a 144 
Maris 1946, . i cceddscaus T MBIT Rseass O28 Shei J... OG e082. <2 pone. 
September, 1848.......... os 8 64....-. G2 a. 6§..0.-- GBB); FOus aiwe 74a 8h 
PE, PetRcaiike venaane’ De M. 0) akka sn 1a) eR aa edn fe Bie BD panes 84a 9 


For the first six months of 1848 manufacturers dought lightly. They did not 
take hold freely until prices had fallen in the second six months of the year. They 
bought in the second six months of that year nearly 175 per cent. more than in 
the same period of 1846, and 50 per cent. more than in the same period of 1848, 
and their purchases for the cotton year amounted to 25 per cent., or 106,000 bates 
more than fur 1847. Now, as compared with 1846, there was an increase of 
$2,000,000 yards of English cottons, and of 130,800,000 yards of American cottons 
—the product of the increased number of bales bought by the manufacturers. This 
gives an increase of 162,800,000 yards of cotton goods sold in the United States for 
1848 ; and on the top of that large supply the manufacturers have bought more 
cotton than ever for the first six months of 1849, and cotton goods are in active 
demand at prices much higher than last year, and still advancing. Thus, in Sep- 
tember last, the sheetings, 2.78 yards to the pound, 37 inches, made at the great 
corporation owned by the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, sold in New-York at 7 cents: 
the same article sells now at 73% cents, an advance of 10 per cent. That is to say, 
10 pounds of fair cotton could be bought in September for 674 cents, and would 
make, allowing for waste in spinning, 30 yards of cloth, worth $2 10. The same 
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cotton can be bought now for 75 cents, and it will make 30 yards of cloth, worth 
$2 32. Thus the profit is now 25 cents in 30 yards more than in September, not- 
withstanding the rise in the raw material, which, however, was purchased at the 
then prices. Nothing more clearly indicates the general prosperity of the whole 
country, as manifest in the demand for the comforts of life, than these rising prices 
for increasing quantities of goods; nor can anything equal the purblind stupidity 
of those who wish to check that prosperity by legislative interferences. 

The news from Europe down to the 10th of March, is positively of a gloomy 
character, inasmuch as the tottering condition of English power in India, and the 
dark spectre of Russian ambition in the back ground of Europe, threaten again to 
interrupt the course of trade. Commercially, however, the actual abundance of 
money, and the improving prices for raw materials and produce, as well as stocks, 
supported by the gratifying course taken by the government in relation to its 
financial and commercial affairs, promise well. Thus, on the Ist of February, the 
corn laws, that for one hundred and fifty years have oppressed the people, expired 
in accordance with the act of 1845; and trade in breadstuffs is now virtually free, 
the fixed tax of 1s. per quarter, or 2} cents per bushel, being nominal. On the 
day that those laws ceased to operate, the Queen opened Parliament in a speech 
which contained the following paragraph : 


“ | again commend to your attention the restrictions imposed on commerce by 
the navigation laws. If you shall find that these laws are, in whole or in part, un- 
necessary for the maintenance of our maritime power, while they /elter trade and 
industry, you will, no doubt, deem it right to repeal or modify their provisions.” 


These laws are the last remnant of England’s protective system, and the same 
great movement of the people which put au end to the corn laws, and emancipated 
trade, will sustain the government against the monopoly of ship-owners. T his in- 
terest raises the same hue and cry against the total repeal of the navigation laws 
that they did. in 1825, against their modification through the operation of commer- 
cial treaties. ‘The effect of those modifications were to improve trade generally ; 
and now, with free trade, as proposed in timber and other materials, for the build- 
ing of cheap ships, together with the enhanced trade that the removal-taxes will 
create, those interests will be further promoted. 

The first infraction of the navigation laws was through treaty with the United 
States ; and, ultimately, almost all the nations of Europe, except France, have 
obtained similar dispensations in favor of their vessels. In 1847, the want of food 
compelled the suspension of the corn laws, and the necessity of means of transpor- 
tation involved a suspension of the navigation laws, and the operation of free trade 
was fatal to the chimeras of the protectionists. More particularly, that the 
luminous reports of the American Secretary shed a volume of light upon the prac- 
tical effect of freedom of intercourse. It will be remembered, that in May, 1843, 
the Hon. Daniel Webster made a speech to the merchants of Baltimore, advoca- 
ting the reciprocity principle of permitting the admission of English goods in En- 
glish vessels at low duties, in exchange for similar concessions on the part of Great 
Britain. After specifying cotton and rice as articles on which it was desirable to 
have the English duty reduced, he remarked : 

“Here, again, then, is that great staple agricultural product of ours—the maize, or, 


as it is called, the Indian corn. I have not heard it suggested from any quarter 
that England would modify her corn laws; but it has been suggested—I know 
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not with what degree of plausibility, and I pray you to receive what I have to say 
only as suggestions—that, in regard to this cheap and wholesome article of food, 
Indian corn, it is possible that England may be disposed to stipulate for its intro- 
duction into her ports at a low and fixed rate of duty. Now, if there be any proba- 
bility of that—I may say even a slight probability—it is at least worthy of inquiry. 
It is true that this is a great wheat-producing country, but it is much more a great 
corn-producing country. Our maize is the great grain product of the United 
States. Statistical tables show that there are five bushels of Indian corn produced 
to one bushel of wheat. Now, however small the part may be which would 
probably be exported—if only five or ten per cent.—every body can see that its 
introduction into the English market would be highly advantageous to the pro- 
ducers.’ 

Since the enunciation of that speech, England has abolished the duty on cotton, 
modified it on rice, and abolished not only the tax on corn, but on all kinds of grain ; 
and has also modified the tax on provisions, and now proposes to abandon it on but- 
ter and cheese; and, also, to abandon the navigation laws, in order that, by gene- 
ral competition, food and raw materials may be brought to her people on the 
cheapest possible terms, and that the products of their industry may be carried 
abroad on the lowest terms—thus multiplying in almost a limitless degree the 
freights offered to the competition of the shipping of the world. If the introduc- 
tion of corn on favorable terms was “ highly advantageous to the producers,’ how 
much more so are the large concessions which England has made in all other 
respects, not to treaty stipulations, but in deference to sound principle? The fol- 
lowing table shows the quantity of breadstuffs sent to England in the last fiscal 
year : 


EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS TO GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1248, 





To Great Britain. Elsewhere. Total—1848, Total—1847. 

Wee DUebOls, 6 osc enccssctes va han DOR TB sh acne 9 036 FO8 oxime ce 1,399,951 
Figur, barrels... ..scecccae We Cope 160,649 ........ OS RNB ah ee ai 1.382.496 
Ce og. vp cacaccma'el et Re ae RE i 16,326,050 
ee ee 355,829..........582,429..........948. 060 
Me eeeal, DNTTGIG, «ons cc ccasanvecceact WS ce onae RTS sot an oees FE ev oc cncss oe {8,892 
Rye, Oats, &e , b NE 2 23 ok teens 101, 304 ee eee a DTT raOO O80 o-oo Tl Bence cans 1,606,762 
Ship- Beet WORS. 5... 52 oes cee ces IEMs Soaaude 1GROG61 sa. 6. 25167, TO cco es ee 
si BeOS! cawacn oes Race Oe eeiv i din cds |S SO a cee BOtO1 iio. cass: 160,980 
Total value...... ctaah ctakhateevewusats Riana ahha s ead $22,678,601......4 53,262,437 


The year 1848 was one of good harvests in England. This year, as announced 
from the throne, the potato crop has again failed, and the quantities sent forward, 
although subject to duty until the 1st instant, will be far in excess of last year. 
While England thus stands forward in the advocacy of great free-trade principles, 
the truth of which she has at last discovered through the difficulties and follies of 
one hundred and fifty years of protective policy, with what contempt must the 
public regard those narrow-minded and selfish men among us, who go fumbling 
about in the murky mists of protective theories, seeking to prevent English goods 
from coming here in payment of those unlimited quantities of our farm produce 
which she invites us to send in the ships of our own or of any other nation. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1.— Essay on THE Union oF Cuurcu anp STAre. 
New-York: Harper Brothers. 





By Baptist Wriothesley Noel, M. A. 


Tue American polity has solved many a problem in ecclesiastical as well as in civil econ- 
omy. Thanks to our successful experiment, itis no longer an open question, whether a 
nation can maintain a standing as a Christion nation, withoutalso maintaining a legal form of 
worship, an “ Establishment,” as the word goes. We can hardly be expected therefore 
to sympathize in a very lively manner with the struggles of other communities against 
an evil which is unknown amongst ourselves. Nevertheless the question of the union of 
church and state is interesting enough in itself to encourage inquiry, even without the 
dread of a visit from the tythe-gatherer. 

The author of the work before us gave irrecusable of candor in abandoning a_ rich 
living in the established church of England, merely because his conscience would not 
pee him to retain a position under a government of which he disapproved. We be- 
ieve as he does, that “the union of the churches with the state isdoomed.” But we be- 
lieve a great deal more. We consider that those who advocate a dissolution of the union 
of those powers, and yet fail to recommend a thorough civil reform, are mere time-serv- 
ers, or, to say the least, are beginning atthe wrong end. To uphold the rotten fabric of 
the British state, and yet deprive it of the supportof its Church, is inconsistent. The 
British church establishment is an integral part of the British constitution. The great re- 
volution which marked and defined the rights of the nation and the rights of the govern- 
ment, was in a great measure the work of the Church. The Church made the State as it 
now stands; with and by the Church must the State stand or fall. They are like the tim- 
bers which support the roof of a house: leaning against each other, they support each 
other. To separate them, and yet strive to uphold either, is a hopeless task. 

The device of prescribing by law acertain form of worship, is no modern invention. 
It has found favor with all rulers from time immemorial. A well paid priesthood is as 
formidable an engine of power as a well disciplined army. From Nebuchaduezzar to 
Nero we find the civil weapons displayed to strengthen the religious interest, and the re- 
ligious interest in return pledged to strengthen the civil arm. The support of the clergy 
being necessary to uphold arbitrary power, it became the obvious aim and constant en- 
deavors of arbitrary power to organize and elevate the clergy. This compact between 
Charch and State is finely illustrated by a few concise words addressed by Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Bishop of Ely: “ Proud prelate, you know what you were before I made you 
what you are. If you do not immediately comply with my request, by God, I will un- 
frock you.” 

A national worship was an inseparable element of the polity ofancient nations. This 
was the case even in the Greek republics, more especially after the aristocracy had 
usurped a large share of the administration. Plato and Aristotle, who disagreed in so 
many things, agreed in making an established religion a necessity of a well governed 
society. Socrates, who was put to death as a non-conformist, yet with his last breath 
willed a fowl to be sacrificed to Esculapius, inculcating by his example, the doc trine 
which he was accused of having attacked. The earlier Christian churches kept aloof from 
the State for the simple reason, that their very existence was in opposition to the supreme 
law of the State. But as soon as their numbers and importance had increased, it was the 
first careof their great deliverer to organize them upon as catholic a principle as possible. 
The barbarian invaders of Europe, in founding a new system of government, took good 
care to avail themselves of an institution which tended so powerfully to consolidate that 
system. During the middle ages most faithfully did Churck and State wage battle for each 
other. The union of Church and state, of pulpit and stake, of religious instruction and 
turture, was kept up with persevering tenacity and mutual advantage. The reformation 
scarcely interfered with this giant conspiracy against liberty. The reformers only shifted 
the ne plus ultra columns of investigation. They adopted a new, perbaps a more liberal 
standard, but even this standard was to be imposed as an obligation. In England, the 
Church, throughout all her ridiculous summer-saults of the sixteerth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, remained true to the cause of Power, as long as Power vouchsafed to support the 
Church. The Puritans, during their short sway, never dreamed of extending the liberty 
of conscience beyond the Vuritanic rule; and when exiled from their homes, their first 
care upon reaching another shore, was to persecute other sects. James II. obtained the 
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support of the church for his most unconstitutional measares, until he attempted to en- 
croach upon the privileges of tae church. In France, after the great battle of the Reforma- 
tion was over, the secular arm was exerted most zealously by the Bourbons, to defend the 
unity of the Church as well as the Gallican liberties. And in gratitude®the Church gave 
her aid to uproot from the constitution of France what few traces of ancient freedom had 
outlived the domination of the Valois. And under the different governments which have 
ruled over France during the present century, the clergy has been found untiringly work- 
ing for the consolidation of astrong government; because under such a government alone 
can the clergy hope for what is so precious in their eyes—exclusive rule. Now. since all 
history demonstrates that an established religion is necessary for the maintenance of arbi- 
trary power, even as arbitrary power is necessary for the maintenance of an established 
religion, why weakly cling 10 the one horn of adilemma? Why submit to arbitrary 

ower, yet assert the unlawfulness of a hierarchy? Why denounce the monopolies of 
lest yet cringe to the monopoly of legislation? Why appear in the double character 
of a dissenter and a loyalist? The partial experiments of the Swiss and Scottish churches, 
but more especially the successfal working of our own liberal system, prove that the ut- 
most latitude of conscience can only be obtained through the utmost latitude of civil 
liberty, and that a government based upon the will of the governed is the only one that 
reqires no support from an established Church. It may be that under such a system, 
new and fanciful sects will constantly arise, and that the catholicity of the Church will be 
somewhat impaired. But those who deplore such a state of things must reflect, that it 
furnishes the strongest argument against the union of Church and State, because if the 
Church left to herself fail to secure universal assent, it is evident that individual liberty 
must be violated when the power of the State interposes to compel that assent. 


9.—A ResipeENcE oF TWENTY-ONE: YEARS IN THE SANDWICH IsLanpDs; or the Civil, Reli- 
gious and Political History of those Islands, &c. By Hiram Bingham, A.M. Hartford: 
Hazekiah Huntingdon. 


Although it is about one hundred years since these islands were first visited by Christ- 
ian navigators—although some eighty years have elapsed since their first British explorer 
paid with his blood for the reputed honor of their discovery, it is but a short time since 
they have assumed a place, however incousiderable, among the powers of the earth. 
The history of their redemption from the savage state is interesting, so far as it is interest- 
ing to watch experiments of a religious or political character. For many years after the 
death of C iptain Cook, these islands derived but little benefit from their intercourse with 
the whites, although that intercourse became daily more frequent. The famed beauty of 
their climate ; the laxity of their morals, the advantageous location of their mid-ocean par- 
adise, as well as the sandal wood of their forests, attracted to their shores ship afte: ship 
that sailed away with precious freights, and left behind only new diseases and new 
wants—the bane of civilization without its redeeming advantages.- Meanwhile their in- 
terior polity was singularly unpropitious to the development of their resources. The 
priests aud warlike chieftains claimed and exercised a precarious authority, which bad uo 
basis but the tickle affection of their followers. As a natural conse quem e, the frequent 
recurrence of petty domestic wars distracted the country and retarded its growth. At last 
a native chief, more enlightened and more enterprising than the rest, succeeded iu over- 
powering his rivals and in uniting the whole groupunder his rale. Thus he laid the foun- 
dation of the Hawaiian empire and commenced adynasty The shrewd Kamehameha 
was not slow in devising measures to reap benefit from the visits of foreign vessels to his 
ports. The Christian institutions for increasing the revenue found favor in his eyes, and he 
hastened to imitate them. At last, the arrival in the United States of several natives of those 
“sunny isles.’’ awakened the attention of the benevolent. A large mission, well appointed 
and provided with the engines of education, was sent to explore this virgin field. Their suc- 
cess was greatly aided by circumstances. The founder of the Hawaiian empire had lately 
died, and an infant king, who rejoiced in the euphonious appellation of Liboliho, reigned 
under the guardianship of a dowager. This youth, who had imbibed a thorough disgust for 
the strict ceremonial of the religion of his ancestors and the influence of its priests, both of 
which in a measure opposed the gratification of his licentious appetites, resolved ta abol- 
ish the existing religious system. In this he was partly seconded by the Queen Regent, 
who was an ambitious woman, and whose pride ill brooked the mortifying tabus aud in- 
convenient restrictions which the popular worship imposed upon her sex. At the time 
therefore of the arrival of the mission (1820,) philosophical indifference in matters of re- 
ligion, very much resembling atheism, was gradually extending throughoat the island, 
although a numerous party still professed respect for their time-honored idols and cere- 
mouies, and caused considerable avxiety to the rulers. These naturally felt disposed to 
favor the exertions of the missionaries, who, in preaching a new system, would surely 
discredit the old. Every assistance was therefore tendered to the American teachers, and 
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ina short time the land was covered with schools where the Christian religion was tanght 
in the Hawaiian language, from books printed at the Mission. The nace *s tendered to 
the missionaries became sti!l greater when, the king having died abroad, Queen Kaa 
humanu became sole ruler, and felt the necessity of securing the support of the C — 
neophytes against her rebellions subjects, and the advice of the learned stran gers in her 
intercourse with foreign vessels and foreign residents. The influence of the missionaries 
now overstepped all bounds, so that they, or rather one of their number, may be fairly 
considered responsible for the acts of the Queen and of her successor: aa naries, 
atier mt, are ouly men.. They are fond of the good things of this world, and they are par- 
ticularly fond of power. Whoever loves power must naturally hate those who atte mpt to 
prevent him from retaining it. Now itso happened that many such attempts were mace, and 
many causes therefore combined to kindle hatred in the evangelical bosoms of the mis- 
sionaries. Foreign residents became restless nnder the virtual domination of a priest. 
Masters of vessels were indignant to find this Polynesian oasis turned into a psalm-sin ging 
conventicle. Merchants who had invested their ce: apitals i in the Hawaiian trade, c ompl: tin- 
ed that this trade was subverted to suit religious prejudices. Foreign officers disdained 
to treat with an irr esponsible minister of foreign affairs, who, while directing the politics 
of the Sovereign of Hawaii, claimed the protection of the United States. Indeed, some of 
the acts of the government of the Sandwich Islands, passed under the influence of the 
missionaries, exhibit bigoted intolerance, not unmingled with Jesuitical craft. Several 
Catholic priests, having established themselves at the islands, began making converts and 
celebrating mass. Messrs. Bingham & Co. were highly indignant at this intrusion. The 
Catholic priests were ordered to leave the country, and as they fuiled to do so with suffi- 
cient expedition, were hurried off with indecent haste on board of a frail Hawaiian nut- 
shell and conveyed to the coast of California. Their converts were note cuted, for the 
sake of consistency, through a very ingenious contrivance. A law was passed, making it 
felony to worship idols. Under this law, which purported to aim ablow at the ancient 
superstition of the islands, several Catholics were indicted, tried, and sentenced to hard 
labor on the public works. Sbtortly afterwards the missionaries began a crusade against 
every immoral practice. Stringent enactments were passed against licentiousness, drunk- 
enness, and even, we believe, against Sabbath-breaking. But the well meaning bigots 
soon learned that the human passions are not to be restrained by enactments. Women 
continued to repair on board of the ships in the harbor; only they had to swim thither 
instead of going incanoes. Liquor continued to be sold—only it had to be sold secre tly, 
until a Freuch frigate sprang its broadside upon the town of Honolulu, and den unde’ to- 
lerance for Fienchmen and French goods—Cognac and Catholicity. At last, after having 
exercised nearly absolute sway over the Hawaii ine mpire for many years. and having 
succeeded in embroiling its rulers with powerful nations, H. Bingham was recalled by 
the Board of Missions, and hastened to publish his vindication in an octavu volume, which 
we have perused with an interest, arising merely from the nature of the subject, aud not 
atall from the manner in which he has treated it. 

The Kanaka race is disappearing, as every race must disappear that comes in contact 
with the whites. Since these isl: anders gree sted with the friendly aloha the first Europe- 
an that visited their shores, their numbers have constantly diminished, their breed has de- 
terivrated. In spite of the civilized wares and missionaries we have sent them, and the 
new wants we bave awakened iu their midst, they have little to thank us for. If it be 
objected that their morals have been improved, we are obliged to deny the statement. 
From our own knowledge of these unfortunate people, we may venture to assert that the 
only progress they have made towards rivalling the moral character of their Christian in- 
structors consists in this, that whereas heretofore they sinned in ignorance, they now sin 
with the knowledge of evil. Acts which they formerly committe od believ ing them tobe 
right, they now commit knowing them to be wrong. What they in other ti mesdid i in the 
broed face of day, they now do in the silent hours of night. They have added hypocrisy 
to their other vices. Meanwhile their history sti]l] remains to be written. Let us hope 
that Mr. A. Teneyck. who, as American commissioner, has resided for several years at 
Honolulu, and who has enjoyed rare opportunities for observation of the Hawaiian char- 
acter, will soon fill this vacant space in literature. 


3.—Irnvine’s Worxs.—Tates or a Travetter. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., author of 
the “Sketch Book,” &. Author's revised edition. George P. Putuam, 155 Broad- 
way. 

The present volume is number seven of the admirable edition in process of publication 
by Mr. Putnam. Itis not only the standard edition of the author, but, in point of typogra- 
shy and style, is certainly the most desirable that has appeared. These are qualities that 
we are pleased to hear are so well appreciated by the public, that the appearance of suc- 
cessive volumes has been delayed by the necessity of repeating editions of the previous 
ones, exhausted as'soon as delivered from the press, without satisfying the demand. 
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4.—Catirornia: A Tour of Duty in California; including a description of the Gold Re- 
givn, and an account of the Voyage round Cape Horn, &c. &c. By Joseph Warren 
Revere, Lieut. U. States Navy, lately in command of the Military District of Sonora, 
Edited by Joseph N. Balestier, of New-York, C. 8, Francis & Co., 252 Broadway, 
New-York. 

Of all the many books to which the California excitement has given being, this of Lieut. 
Revere is probably the most concise and comprehensive, as wel! as being of a lively and 
attractive style, abounding in anecdote aud graphic scenery. His official capacity, and the 
favorable circumstances of his approach to the “El Dorado,” together with an apparent 
accurate understanding cf the matter, make his book exceedingly valuable to those who 
wish as it were a personal introduction to men and things in that remarkable region. In 
conclusion, the author addresses a few brief and earnest words to those going thither. 
After showing the utter impossibility of the existence of African slavery in California, the 
author remarks :-— 

“And yet it is said to be on account of this slavery question that California is denied a 
civil government, excluded from the Union, and thus exposed to a frightful state of anarchy 
and contusion. If it be conceded that California is entitled to come into the Union, and that, 
on becoming a sovereign state, she will bave, like other states, exclusive jurisdiction over 
the subject of slavery within her borders, it seems very strange that a controversy which 
must be settled, and soon settled, by the people of California, should induce Congress to 
leave her without a government, and without laws.” 

Most passing strange it is, indeed ; but what is the sacrifice of twenty Californias, and 
myriads of human beings, bond and free, to the great question of Van Buren vengeance ? 


5.—Tue Catirurnia AND Orecon Trait; Being Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Moun- 
tain Life. By Francis Parkman, jr. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This volume comprises a series of sketches that had been previously published in a 
magazine in 1847. The journey of which they are descriptive, as set forth in the adver- 
tisement,was nodertaken with the view of studying the Indian character *‘ from life,” and 
theauthor expresses regret that the high standard of an Uncas or Outalissa is far above the 
claim of the genuine savage. As descriptive of a race fast passing away, and of the wild 
and wonderful country from which they are perishing, and through which the march of 
civilization is forcing its way, to the dazz!ing weasures of the Pacific borders, the work 
isatiractive, and is got up in the style and character of most of the publicationsof Mr. Put- 
nam. ‘The cuts are very admirable specimens of the high perfection to which engravings 
in wood have arrived, 


6.—Norrs or Travet iv Cartrornta. From the official reports of Col. Fremont and 

Maj. Emory. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

The official report of Col. Fremont is an exceedingly valuable document, accompanied 
bythe great map, being an accurate and faithful description of that country, which has so 
suddenly attracted the attention of the world, after so longa time having been almost the 
most neglected spot on earth’s surface. 


7.—Booxk or THe WortD. 


Mr. Colton, No. 86 Cedar-street, New-York, is about to issue a work under the title of 
‘* Book of the World,” or a geographical, statistical and historical account of all nations. 
{t will be illastrated with maps and other engravings, and contain a large number of sta- 
tistical tables, referring to almost every department of life. It will be in two volumes, 
royal octavo, and contain altogether about 150C closely printed pages. It cannot but 
prove highly useful to the mercantile public, and, indeed, to all who wish to extend their 
sphere of knowledge to other countries. It is a work replete, so far as we have seen the 
proofs, with highly interesting and valuable matter, and as such we bespeak for it a 
rapid sale. It is one of the best got up works we have ever seen, and as a specimen of 
typography, creditable to the printers. 


8.—Tue Puitosopny or Reticion. By J. D. Morrell, A. M., author of the “ History of 
Modern Philosophy.” D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New-York. 


_This work, we are told by Dr. Morrell, in his preface, grew out of the manner in which 
his former work “On the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the nineteenth century,” 
had been received by the reviewers. It became apparent, he thinks, that popular writers 
had uo clear philosophical views whatever tc guide them upon tkat great subject, and 
this work, therefore, is devoted to the relation between philosophy and religion, a point 


only alluded to in the former work. We are sure that this matter will meet with gene- 
ral attention. 
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9.—Assortr’s Histortes.—History or Queen Exvizaseto, and Hawwisat. By Jacob 
Abbott. With Illuminated Title-page and numerous Engravings. 12mo., muslin gilt, 
75 cents; muslin, 60 cents each. Harper Brothers, New-York. 
Already there are five of these attractive histories of Mr. Abbott. The style of matter 
and manner of its production are eminently calculated to excite youthful attention, and 
to implant historical truths without the semblance of a task. 


10.—Tue Mipsicat Sus. By Miss Bremer. Transiated from the original unpublished 
manuscript by Mary Howitt. Harper Brothers, New-York. 
The works of Miss Bremer are deservedly popular, and this fully sustains her reputa- 
tion. 


11.—Tue Catons: a Family Picture. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. Harper Brothers, 
New-York. 
This work of Mr. Bulwer has made its appearance under circumstances that have 
brought it extensively before the public, and has well sustained the high reputation of the 
author as an agreeable writer and philosophic observer. 


12.—Aw Universat HistorY OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EVENTS OF ALL NATIONS, FROM 

THE EARLIEST PERLOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. Forming a complete history of the 

world. By G. C. Hebbe, L.L. D. Dewitt & Davenport, New-York. 

This title is, without doubt, exceedingly comprehensive. The promise contained in 
it is, however, so far, well redeemed. The public: ition is in numbers, and has reached the 
fourth of the 2d volume, and the history is brought down to the reign of Solomon, about 
975 years before Christ. Asa philosophic inquirer, Dr. Hebbe has high claims, and the 
industry and assiduity with which he has collated, from sacred aud profane sources, the 
materials of the history of that remote age of the world, eutitle his work to great consider- 


ation. 


13.—Hiyts on Pustic Arcuitecrure. Containing, among other illustrations, Views and 

Plans of the Smithsonian Institution, &c., &c. Prepared on behalf of the Building 

Committee of the Smithsonian Institution. By Robert Dale Owen, Chairman of Com- 

mittee. George P. Putnam, New-York. 

This is a specimen number of rare merit in regard to the cuts it presents. The adoption 
of some general style of architecture suited to the wants of the age and habits of the 
American people is a waut to which we had frequently adverted. In acounutry like this, 
where thousands of buildings, of all sizes, dimensions and uses, are aunually being built, 
the nationality of some style of architecture is surely a matter of some importance. In 
New-York aloue 2000 houses are built annually; neither in churches, dwellings nor 
stores is there anythiug like appropriateness of style, refinement of taste, or a reasonable 
display of judgment manifest. The “ shabby-genteel ” seems to pervade every class of 
building. The desire to make a great show with a little money vitiates every attempt at 
construction, and this view has even been pushed so far as to place embattled towers 
upon Quaker meeting-houses. We trust that the dissemination of such works as those of 
the Building Comittee of the Institute will go far to correct public taste in this 
matter. 
14.—Rarnart. By A. D. Lamartine. New York: Harper Brothers. 


In some respects, two of the greatest writers of modern France, Lamartine and Chatean- 
briaud, resemble each other. Both have shed great lustre upon tkeir native countr y; both 
were poets of the highest order; both have received igh political prefer Satie both 
gal: ued immortality by their first attempts at literature, and both have ended by writing 
very indiffereut books. Chateaubriand wrote Les Mémoires d’ Outre Tome, and Lemar- 
tine. who had already published Les Receuillements, now gives us R. yphael. ‘This work 
purports to be an autobio; graphy, edited by the author from a manuscript bequeathed by a 
Pieh, 1. This flimsy fiction, which has been already employed by this author in his iutrodue- 
tion of Jocelyn, is ‘adapted merely as a pretext for indulging that egotism of dreamy 

vanity which seems a necessary ingredient and competent part of the talent of some 
writers. It is a tale of Platonic love carried to a Platonic conclusion, through a series of 
every day incidents, which it does not suit our present purposs to follow. Were it not 
that the story nowhere trespasses over certain latitudinarian bounds of modesty and pre- 
pr iety which French taste lavs out for itself, we would refer it to the George Said class 
of novels. As itis, we would cousider it as a pale imi‘ation of La Nouvelle Heloise. 
And we do not know but we onght to say of Lamartine’s last and least creditable produe- 
tion, what Rosseau said of his immortal piece of sentimentalism : T'oute fille qui lira ce 


livre est une fille perdue. 
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